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J/  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  uriter  it  would  he  to  ted  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retclved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout 
nrectpice  of  telling  unbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tetle  the  crimet 


great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  tvith  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  Mis  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


PARIS  YIELDS. 


The  third  act  of  the  great  European  drama  of  our 
times  is  nearly  played  out.  The  cr^ain  fell  first  over 
a  hideous  turmoil  of  bloodshed  at  Sedan.  It  fell  again 
over  the  tragic  snrrender  of  Metz  la  Pucelle.  It  is 
now  falling  over  the  catastrophe  at  Paris.  Yester¬ 
day,  after  three  days  hurrying  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  between  the  capital  and  Versailles,  M.  Jules 
Favre  was  to  have  a  final  interview  with  the  German 
authorities  “  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitulation.’*  The 
nature  of  those  terms  we  shall  soon  know ;  but  we  need 
not  wait  for  that  knowledge  to  assure  ourselves  that  they 
are  honourable  to  Paris  and  its  inhabitants.  The  brave 
city  is  unable  longer  to  continue  the  fight.  Therefore  it 
bravely  yields. 

In  holding  out  for  four  months  the  Parisians  have 
falsified  all  the  mocking  predictions  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their 
friends.  Few  expected  that  the  gay  saunterers  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  fickle  ouvi'iers  of  Belleville,  would 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  four  weeks’  siege;  yet  they 
bore  that  readily ;  and  in  the  cold,  dark  winter  that  fol¬ 
lowed  they  have  borne  hardships  a  hundred  times  greater. 
Staiwing  upon  morsels  of  bitter  bread  and  shreds  of 
horseflesh,  shivering  through  the  long  nights  without 
light  or  fire,  and  shnddering  as  day  succeeded  day  and 
brought  them  no  better  cheer  than  the  extravagant  re¬ 
ports  of  their  friends  outside,  seeing  their  kinsmen  die 
w  ith  fearful  rapidity  by  disease  at  home,  and  every  now 
and  then  having  only  a  heap  of  corpses  and  a  long  trail 
of  blood  to  show  that  their  boy-protectors  had  made 
another  vain  attempt  to  break  through  the  iron  wall  that 
sniTonnded  them,  the  Parisians  have  held  Paris  not 
only  for  four  weeks,  bat  for  eighteen.  And  now  they 
must  open  the  gates  and  take  alms  of  bread  and  meat 
from  their  conquerors,  and  salute  the  hostile  troops  who 
mouat  guard  before  the  Tuileries  and  round  the  Arc  de 
^riompho,  while  their  own  brave  soldiers — soldiers  for  the 
nonce,  gathered  from  hospitals  and  schools — are  kept  as 
prisoners  till  the  crowning  degradation  of  their  country 
has  been  formally  completed.  Victor  Hugo  will  have 
another  theme  mr  another  story  of  ‘  Les  Miserables ;  ’ 
but  there  will  be  no  need  of  fiction  to  portray  the 
ghastly  horrors  that  have  been  endured  so  patiently  and 
nobly  by  the  men  and  women  of  Paris,  during  the  past 
four  months.  They  will  stand  out  in  all  future  history 
a  prodigy  of  patriotism,  and  yet  only  a  crowning 
proof  of  the  unlooked-for  patriotism  that  has  actuated 
the  whole  French  people.  As  it  was  truly  said  in  the 
iast  ‘  Quarterly,’ 

The  events  of  the  war  have  been  of  a  nature  to  outran  all 
icipation  and  to  discredit  all  forecast.  That  without  any 
effn  *f***^^  terrorism  all  classes  of  French  should  unite  their 
neith*  ®“®^i®ace  to  a  Committee  of  Management  possessing 
Sof  inl^  inherent  power  nor  authority ;  that  Legitimists,  Orleanist  j, 
Catholics  and  Freethinkers;  priests  and  peasants; 
s  and  artisans ;  should  be  lighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  under 


a  banner  most  of  them  repudiate,  deferring  all  questions  of  differ* 
ence  until  after  the  soil  of  France  should  be  cleared  of  its 
invaders; — is  snrely  an  instance  of  good  sense  and  patriotism 
almost  unexampled  in  history,  and  one  that  must  inspire  her  well- 
wishers  with  the  liveliest  hopes  for  the  future  of  France. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Paris,  the  luxurious  city  that  lived 
deliciously  with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  where  gaud  and 
glitter,  vanity,  frivolity,  and  vice  lay  so  thick  upon  the  surface, 
as  to  obscure  the  existence  beneath  them  of  the  sterling  qualities 
which  have  thus  far  sustained  the  people  under  the  pressure  of  an 
overwhelming  crisis  ?  Among  the  many  startling  surprises  of  the 
war,  this  is  the  greatest:  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
control  and  even  to  elevate  to  the  height  of  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice,  a  population  so  vast,  so  various,  so  excitable ;  and,  as 
proved  by  past  experience,  so  ungovernable  under  the  influence  of 
revolutionary  passions ;  a  population  whose  proletariat  has  long 
possessed  the  unenviable  supremacy  of  turbulence  and  ferocity ; 
and  whose  upper  classes  seemed  thoroughly  saturated  with 
frivolity  and  selfishness.  The  confidence  inspired  by  the  military 
skill  and  quiet  resolution  of  General  Trochu,  and  by  his  Spartan 
purity  of  character,  has  been  doubtless  the  principal  agent  in  this 
consummation.  But  hii  success  would  have  been  impossible  in 
the  absence  of  those  elevated  sentiments  among  the  people  them¬ 
selves  which  he  has  shaped  to  sabservo  his  great  ends. 


Paris  yields ;  but  that  is  all.  Whether  the  surrender  of 
the  capital  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
the  nation,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  If  M.  Gambetta 
and  his  associates  resolve  to  make  peace  on  any  terms 
dictated  to  them  by  the  conquerors,  we  may  believe  that 
they  are  acting  for  the  best.  But  that  the  war  will  be 
really  ended  by  such  a  peace-making,  unless  the  Germans 
show  far  more  moderation  than  they  have  as  yet  given  any 
promise  of,  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  peace  may  be  patched 
up  ;  but  if  the  French  are  wantonly  humiliated  they  will 
only  consent  to  it  as  an  expedient  for  gaining  time  in 
which  to  prepare  for  effective  retaliation.  Something 
they  may  be  willing  to  concede,  and  something  they 
ought  to  concede,  as  men  vanquished  at  the  close  of  a 
war  which  they  began  unworthily.  But  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  not  honestly  submit  to  a  punishment 
greatly  beyond  their  offence,  and  avowedly  designed 
to  cripple  them  for  all  time  as  a  nation,  while  it  secures 
permanent  aggrandisement  to  the  nation  that  has  been 
fortunate  in  flie  strife. 


There  is  another  alternative,  plainly  announced  by 
English  champions  of  Prussia,  but  so  monstrous  and  so 
foolish  that  the  bitterest  haters  of  Prussia  can  hardly 
believe  it  finds  favour  with  Count  Bismarck.  We 
are  told  that,  if  the  Government  of  National  Defijnee 
declines  to  make  peace  on  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s 
terms,  he  and  his  master  will  restore  the  ox-Emperor 
Napoleon  to  his  forfeited  thi’one,  or  give  it  to  his  poor 
little  son,  receiving  in  return  all  the  paper  promises 
that  they  want.  That  would  certainly  be  a  bmve 
and  a  wise  exploit.  The  puppet  Empire  would 
demolished  in  a  week,  or  if  it  had  a  longer  life  it  w(mla 
be  at  the  cost  of  a  ghastly  and  disastrous  civil  war,  The 
spectacle  of  an  Emperor  William  with  Germans  soldier 
aiding  an  Emperor  Napoleon  to  subdue  the  French 
people  would  be  strange  and  grievous  indeed.  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  even  of  the  spoilers  of  France.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  only  the  thii*d  act  of  the  great  drama  of 
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war  that  concludes  with  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
there  to  be  two  acts  more,  ae  full  of  bloodshe 
wrong-doing  ?  _ _ 


session  ot  I'amamenu  is  xnat  ^  ivciui-m.  m  on? 
sluggish  way  we  have  hitherto  content^  ourselves  with 
the  bad  machinery  that  a  long  succession  of  accidenti 
has  built  up,  allowing  it  here  and  there  to  be  modified  hj 
the  force  oi  new  accidents,  but  doing  nothing  to  re-coop- 
struct  it  as  a  strong  and  serviceable  whole.  The  countiy 
has  grumbled  at  the  great  cost  of  its  military  establidi. 
ment,  but  has  done  little  more  than  grumble.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  war  in  France,  with  its  myriads  of  soldiers, 
has  shown  that  we  are  quite  unprepared  for  such  fighting 
exploits  as  will  be  needed,  if  unfortunately  any  fighting 
■■  ’  needed,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 

5 ;  and  the  demand  is 
urgent,  because  the  Conservative  party  is  clamouiv 
; _  "  •  military  strength  in  the 


A  PATCHED-UP  CABINET. 

A  • 

Mr  Childers,  sorely  against  his  will  and  at  the  risk  of 
aggravating  his  illness,  has  consented  to  hold  office  for  a 
few  weeks  or  a  few  months  longer.  Thereby  the  imme¬ 
diate  break-up  of  the  Ministry  is  averted,  and  it  will  be 
able  to  hold  together,  at  any  rate  untU  the  Queen’s 
Speech  has  been  delivered  and  members  of  Parliament 
have  settled  down  to  work  after  their  long  holiday.  That 
it  may  hold  together  for  some  time  after  that  is  earnestly 
to  bo  desired ;  but  the  Government  is  most  likely  to 
obtain  a  new  lease  of  life  if  its  best  friends  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  dangers  that  beset  it,  and  that  also  beset  the 
cause  which  it  was  chosen  to  servo.  If,  counting  upon 
continuance  of  the  great  majority  with  which  it  began 
last  session,  it  goes  rashly  to  work,  it  is  sure  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  collapse,  and  to  make  room  for  a  return  of 
the  Coiiservatives  to  power.  The  flea-bites  and  gnat- 
stingings  by  which  the  Premier  himself  has  lately  been 
worried  but  faintly  indicate  the  opposition  that  is  being 
organised  for  his  discomfiture.  Discontented  electors  in 
Greenwich  and  pious  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  may  be 
sneered  at  with  impunity  or  easily  humoured.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Tory  party  is  stronger  in 
itself  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  that  its  force  is  being 
augmented  by  the  defection  of  doubtful  Liberals.  And 
though  the  direct  opposition  that  will  be  offered  by  these 
avowed  opponents  might  be  safely  confronted  by  the 
party  that  acknowledges  Mr  Gladstone  as  its  head  if  it 
were  strongly  bound  together,  the  divisions  that  now  pre¬ 
vail  in  its  ranks  leave  small  hope  that  it  will  follow  him 
through  thick  and  thin  during  the  coming  session,  as  it 


I  at  all  on  our  part  is 
something  radical  must  be  done 
more  1 

ing  for  increase  of  our 
costly  and  unproductive  ways  that  are  now  in  vogue* 
What  we  want  is,  that  less  money  shall  be  spent  on 
our  national  defences  than  heretofore,  and  that  the  smaller 
funds  shall  be  so  applied  that  the  defences  of  the  nation 
shall  be  more  complete  than  they  have  over  yet 
been.  That  problem  is  not  perhaps  very  hard  to  solve. 
All  that  is  requisite  is  fearless  reform  and  persistent 
enforcement  of  common-sense  views,  without  regard  of 
vicious  monopolies  and  effete  traditions.  W^e  want  an 
army  strong  enough  to  protect  England  from  ^  risk  of 
insult  or  invasion,  to  guard  her  colonial  possessions,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  support  the  efforts  of  wise  statesmen  in 
furtherance  of  European  peace.  At  present  the  English 
army  costs  more  than,  under  normal  arrangements,  the 
army  of  France,  and  very  much  more  than  that  of  Prussia; 
yet,  while  Prussia  has  shown  herself  able  at  a  fortnight’s 
notice  to  bring  half  a  million  of  men  into  the  field,  and 
France,  in  spite  of  every  sort  of  official  fmud,  could  at 
once  send  out  a  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers,  England 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  put  forty  thousand  tro<^ 
in  trim  for  foreign  service.  That  is  certainly  a  strange 
anomaly.  If  our  present  fighting  power  is  sufficient  for 
us,  it  ought  to  cost  us  hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
actual  expense.  If  a  larger  power  is  desirable,  we  ought 
to  have  it  and  yet  save  money. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  that  can  be  done. 
We  must  do  away  with  our  standing  army,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  leaving  only  so  much  as  is  required  for  colo¬ 
nial  work,  and  we  must  throw  the  defence  of  the  nation 
on  its  civil  population.  Prussia  has  shown  us  how  to 
do  that ;  how  even  civilians,  trained  for  fighting,  can  be 
taken  out  to  fight  a  war  of  wanton  aggression.  There  is 
no  risk  that  aristocratic  greed  and  ambition  will  be  able 
to  turn  an  English  Landwehr  from  an  army  of  defence 
into  an  army  of  conquest ;  but  the  good  principles  of 
Prussian  soldiership,  modified  in  accordance  with  our 
island  needs  and  habits,  ought  easily  to  be  adopted  in 
England.  On  this  subject  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  by  and  by  in  commenting  on  the  schemes  which 
Sir  William  Mansfield  lately  hinted  at,  not  vaguely,  as 
the  schemes  which  he  should  attempt  to  work  out  as  the 
special  adviser  of  the  Crown  upon  Army  Reform.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  no  good  scheme  for  a 
general  re-organisation  of  our  military  machinery  can  be 
carried  through,  or  even  introduced,  until  the  existing 
monopoly  of  officership  is  broken  down.  Befoie  we  can 
re-organise  our  rank  and  file,  we  must  abolish  the  system 
of  army  purchase  ;  and  before  we  can  abolish  the  system 
of  army  purchase,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

The  immediate  waste  of  money  in  keeping  up  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  establishment  is  more  than  we 
ought  to  submit  to  ;  but  that  in  itself  is  comparatively 
trivial.  The  nation,  fond  of  its  little  luxuries  of 
flunkeyism,  might  be  willing  to  give  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  nearly  10,000Z.  a-year  for  himself  and  his  private 
secretary  and  his  four  aides-de-camp,  and  about  3,0001. 
more  for  his  military  secretary,  who,  as  Sir  Edward 
Lugard  says,  is  “  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  his  amanuensis,  to  save  his  Royal  Highness 
trouble,”  and  to  give  in  like  proportion  to  the  other 
military  dignitaries,  if  only  they  would  do  nothing  but 
spend  their  pensions  in  the  inanities  of  club-life.  But 


heretofore,  but  now  acknowledged  to  be  useless.  Of  Mr 
Childers  wo  would  speak  with  the  heartiest  respect  and 
the  profoundest  sympathy.  He  has  done  good  work,  and 
done  it  honestly  and  bravely,  during  his  tenure  of  office. 
But  ho  now  needs  complete  rest  and  cessation  from  all 
business.  IIo  will  continue  at  the  Admiralty  only  in 
name,  in  order  that  the  Whig  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  not  bo  frightened  into  Toryism  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Radical  successor.  Is  that  decent  or  patriotic  ? 
Does  it  promise  much  longer  life  to  the  Cabinet  that  has 
to  be  so  constituted  ? 

The  duty  of  the  Radicals,  Iiowever,  Is  clear,  and  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  perform  it.  They  will  accept 
this  new  compromise,  and,  during  the  next  few  months 
of  party  trial,  will  bear  much  in  order  to  maintain  a 
Libeml  Administration.  All  they  will  ask  is  tliat  the 
Administration  shall  be  really  Liberal.  They  will  make 
light  of  their  exclusion  from  fair  representation  in  the 
Cabinet  Councils,  if  the  Cabinet  conducts  itself  in  a  way 
conducive  to  those  best  interests  of  the  country  which  they 
d^Iro  to  promote.  The  country  has  a  fair  understanding 
of  that  waj,  and  only  clamours  for  the  following  of  it  by 
Parliament.  If  the  Premier  will  boldly  face  the  questions 
that  press  for  solution.  Parliament  and  the  nation  will 
go  with  him,  and  his  Cabinet,  albeit  a  patched-up  one 
may  be  strong  and  durable.  But,  to  be  that,  it  must 
work  out  some  of  the  social  reforms  for  which  wo  have 
long  been  waiting,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  very 
little  heeded  by  men  in  office.  One  thing  is  clear  ;  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  will  liave  to  carry  on  the  im- 
proyements  in  domestic  legislation  that  were  feebly 
imtiatod  last  year,  and  no  Ministry  will  be  tolerated  by 
the  country  which  does  not  apply  itself  to  the  work. 
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it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  they  should  use  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  making  mischief  that  is  as  ruinous  to  the 
country  as  any  military  mismanagement  can  be.  The 
functionaries  of  the  Horse  Guards  are  not  only  out  of 
place,  but  in  the  wrong  place.  Their  whole  interest, 
and,  M  they  regard  it,  their  whole  duty,  lies  in  maintain¬ 
ing  an  institution  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  nation,  and 
really,  if  not  quite  formally,  unconstitutional.  When 
the  army  was  only  employed  in  the  personal  service  of 
the  Crown,  the  badge  and  strength  of  that  feudal  system 
by  which  the  King  was  lord  of  all,  and  his  humble 
subjects  were  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  in  return  for  the  favour  of  being  bullied  by  him, 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  King  should  manage  it  in  his 
own  way,  and  direct  it  by  help  of  aristocratic  servants 
responsible  to  himself  alone.  But  that  sort  of  army 
was  abolished  long  ago,  many  generations  even  before 
feudalism  itself  was  actually  dispensed  with.  England 
ostensibly  tolerates  a  standing  army  only  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that,  being  maintained  solely  by  the  people,  it  shall 
be  applied  only  as  the  people  wishes,  and  this  theory  is 
kept  perfect  by  the  annual  reading  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 
The  nation  is  now  the  paymaster-in- chief  of  the  army. 
Its  deputies  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet  prepare 
and  audit  all  the  accounts  of  its  military  expenditure, 
and  it  only  consents  to  leave  the  detailea  management 
of  the  concern  with  its  present  conductors  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  direct  it  for  the  public  good  alone.  The 
Army  Estimates  and  much  else  must  be  passed  each 
session  before  the  House  of  Commons  will  consent  to 
the  existence  of  the  standing  army  for  one  year  more. 
As  year  follows  year,  however,  the  Army  Estimates  are 
shuffled  over  or  ingeniously  mystified,  and  M.P.’s,  in 
spite  of  their  intelligence  and  independence,  are  hood¬ 
winked  or  browbeaten,  in  order  that  a  rotten  institution 
may  be  galvanised  into  another  brief  tenure  of  life,  and 
that  the  dominion  of  the  Horse  Guards  may  be  per¬ 
petuated  a  little  longer.  How  much  longer?  That 
dominion  is  almost  the  only  limb  yet  living  of  a  body  of 
theories  which  died  in  times  gone  by.  The  Commander- 
In-Chief  is  vice-gerent  of  the  Crown  in  maintaining 
the  discipline  and  directing  all  the  movements  of  the 
army,  but  he  holds  his  office,  not  like  all  other  servants 
of  State,  by  will  of  the  people,  but  by  will  of  the  Queen  ; 
or  rather,  in  this  sole  instance,  the  power  of  the  people  is 
kept  in  abeyance,  and  a  myth  that  is  obsolete  in  all  other 
respects  is  here  suffered  to  remain  in  force. 

The  results  of  this  good-natured  tolerance  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  are  most  disastrous.  In  one  of  the  most 
vital  points  of  national  well-being  we  have  all  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  waste  that  must  bo  looked  for  whenever  there 
are  two  hangs  of  Brentford.  The  people’s  deputy  sits 
in  Pall  Mall  working,  or  professing  to  work,  in  the  interests 
of  his  employer ;  the  deputy  of  the  Crown  sits  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  working  nominally  in  the  interests  of  his 
employer,  but  really  seeing  that  that  employer  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  occupied  away  from  London,  in  the  interests  of 
himself  and  his  caste.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  crippled 
at  every  turn  by  the  rival  movement  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  That  crippling  helped  to  kill  such  hard¬ 
working  mpu  as  Loni  Herbert  of  Lea  and  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis :  it  has  a  different  effect  on  men  like 
Mr  Cardwell.  It  is  shown  in  small  w^ays  every  hour  of 
every  day.  An  enterprising  member  of  Parliament 
might  do  some  good  by  calling  for  a  return  of  the 
number  of  letters  written  in  the  course  of  a  year 
from  Pall  Mall,  in  which  War  Office  subordinates, 
“by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,”  ask  the 
concurrence  or  sanction  of  “  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  ”  to  this,  that,  or  some 
other  course  of  action,  and  of  the  useless  corre¬ 
spondence  and  waste  of  time  that  grows  out  of  each 
of  the  letters.  A  goodly  economy  in  pens,  ink  and 
paper,  clerks*  labour,  and  messengers*  time  might  be 
effected  by  abolishing  these  hourly  farces  when  they  are 
Jarces.  But,  unfortunately,  they  often  are  not  farces. 
The  ^  Horse  Guards*  functionaries  are  not  content  with 
the  idle  honour  of  concurring  in  the  schemes  of  the 
ar  Office.  They  find  greater  honour,  and  better  asser- 
lon  of  power,  in  frequently  objecting  for  more  objec¬ 


tion*8  sake ;  and  often  their  objections  are  very  real.. 
Oue  rule  of  conduct  prevails,  theoretically  at  any  rate,, 
at  the  War  Office  ;  another  prevails  at  the  Horse  Guards.. 
In  the  former  place  the  service  of  the  nation  is  under- 
taken;  in  the  other  only  the  army — that  is,  a  select 
body  of  superior  officers  in  the  army — is  served.  W©' 
do  not  say  that  this  select  body  is  not  a  fine,  brave,, 
honest  body  in  the  main ;  but  it  is  necessarily  a  ca.stc, 
and  England  wants  to  dispense  with  castes.  At  best 
the  military  aristocracy  cannot  do  better  for  the  country 
than  the  country  can  do  for  itself ;  and  even  the  best  of 
men,  albeit  they  are  Ro;pd  Dukes  and  Lords  and 
Honourables,  have  their  foibles  and  their  vices.  Secre-  ■ 
taries  of  State  and  their  subordinates  have  foibles  and 
vic^  too ;  but  these,  at  any  rate,  can  be  checked  by  tlic  • 
nation,  which  has  them  more  directly  under  its  control. 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  claim  that  the  army  shall  bo 
managed  by  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men,  instead  of  two,, 
and  that  the  Executive  shall  be  vested  entirely  in  those 
officials  whom  it  has  directly  under  its  own  eye,  and 
whom  it  can  dismiss  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  in-  - 
competent.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
army  reform  is  to  blot  out  the  Horse  Guards  and  to 
make  the  War  Office,  under  Parliament,  supreme.  That 
step  taken,  and  all  the  Horse  Guards’  traditions  and 
class  interests  being  swept  away,  it  may  not  be  difficult- 
to  turn  our  military  establishment  into  a  cheap  and 
efficient  engine  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the  diplomatic- 
spirit  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  is 
happily  increasing  every  day.  The  irritation  caused  by ' 
our  negligence  in  permitting  the  Alabama  to  escape 
from  our  ports  has  greatly  subsided,  and  the  extravagant 
demands  at  finst  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  so  reduced  as  to  smooth  the  w^ay  for 
ultimate  settlement.  The  claim  for  compensation  on,' 
account  of  our  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  as 
belligerents,  hitherto  the  chief  stumbling-block,  has  been 
tacitly  abandoned.  General  Butler’s  attempt  to  precipi¬ 
tate  a  crisis  with  reference  to  the  Fishery  Question  wa«. 
promptly  frustrated  by  his  own  countrymen.  We  now 
learn  that  Mr  Motley’s  recall  was  due  not,  as  had  been 
feared,  to  his  friendliness  towards  this  country,  but  to 
the  want  of  a  spirit  sufficiently  conciliatory  to  satisfy 
President  Grant’s  amicable  feelings.  Mr  Hughes  and 
Mr  Mundella,  who  have  been  recently  fraternising  w’ith 
our  American  cousins,  bring  home  encouraging  reports.. 
Those  manifestations  have  met  with  a  response  on  this^ 
side  the  Atlantic,  and  an  Anglo-American  Association 
has  been  formed,  with  Mr  Hughes  as  chairman,  to 
disseminate  information,  and  to  obtain  securities  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  friendly  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This  Association  hafr 
just  issued  a  very  exhaustive  report  on  the  history  and 
present  state  of  the  dispute  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  to  the  fi.'sheries,*  which  will  greatly 
assist  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  tho 
subject. 

According  to  the  undisputed  principles  of  international' 
law,  as  well  as  the  express  stipulation  of  a  subsisting  - 
treaty,  tho  Canadians  have  an  exclusive  right  to  tho 
fisheries  within  three  miles  of  their  coast.  The  fisher-  - 
men  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  entoring 
the  waters  belonging  to  Canada,  just  as  English  fisher¬ 
men  must  not  go  within  three  miles  of  the  French 
coast,  or  French  fishermen  within  three  miles  of  our  • 
coast.  If  Americans  are  caught  fishing  within  tho 
three-mile  line,  they  are  as  much  poachers  as  the  villager 
who  goes  in  search  of  his  landlord’s  pheasants.  Vesstels 
fishing  in  Canadian  waters  are,  therefore,  liable  to  for¬ 
feiture.  While,  however,  the  Americans  have  shown  the* 
most  provoking  audacily,  and  trespassed  with  cool  assur¬ 
ance,  the  Canadian  authorities  for  a  long  time  were  slow 
to  enforce  their  undoubted  rights.  Before  a  vessel  was' 
seized,  it  was  first  warned  that  it  was  guilty  of  an  infrac— 


♦  ‘Report  on  the  Fishery  Question.’  London :  Tweedie. 
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lion  of  Canadian  riglits ;  and  even  after  a  second  offence 
it  was  not  taken.  This  custom  of  giving  three  warnings, 
especially  as  thcv had  to  be  all  given  in  the  same  place,  occa¬ 
sioned  practical  immunity  to  the  American  fishermen,  and 
the  Canadian  laws  were  adead  letter.  At  last  due  notice  was 
given  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  through 
it  to  the  fishermen,  that  the  practice  of  warnings  would 
be  abolished,  and  that  vessels,  if  they  ventured  withm 
three  miles  of  the  Canadian  shore,  would  remain  at  their 
peril.  We  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  President  Grant’s 
complaint  that  vessels  have  been  seized  mthout  warning; 
the  Canadian  authorities  are  not  acting  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit,  they  are  simply  exercising  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  nation  to  prevent  its  laws  from  being  openly  defied. 
The  practice  of  giving  three  warnings  was  an  indulgence 
m  often  abused  by  the  American  fishermen  that  they  must 
blame  only  themselves  for  its  withdrawal. 

A  more  serious  question  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
Uio  step  taken  last  year  by  Canada,  of  refusing  permission 
to  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  ocean  fisheries  to 
enter  any  of  the  Canadian  ports  or  harbours,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  shelter  and  repairing  damages,  of  pur¬ 
chasing  wood  and  obtaining  water.  Up  to  the  time  of 
this  prohibition,  it  was  the  practice  of  American  fisher¬ 
men  to  enter  British  harbours  and  trans-ship  in  bond 
ilie  fish  caught  by  them,  for  conveyance  to  their  own 
ports ;  and  also  to  procure  bait,  ice,  provisions,  and  other 
supplies.  The  effect  of  such  a  prohibition  is  to  render 
the  ocean  fisheries  beyond  the  three-mile  line  almost  use¬ 
less  to  the  Americans  ;  and  it  is  also  a  serious  injury  to 
the  colonists,  who  lose  the  profit  of  a  brisk  trade.  The 
inhabitants  of  Prince  Edward  Island  were  so  sensible  of 
the  commercial  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  their  trade 
with  the  American  fishermen,  that  they  saw  with  reluc¬ 
tance  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans  even  from  the  coast 
ii.sheries.  The  Canadian  authorities  claim  to  proceed 
upon  the  Convention  of  1818,  which  is  the  only  treaty 
governing  the  rights  of  the  parties  ;  but  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  repudiated  by  the  American  Government,  and  is, 
moreover,  unsupported  by  the  custom  of  half  a  century. 
If  they  are  right  in  contending  for  the  power  to  prohibit 
tlie  entry  of  American  vessels,  it  is  the  first  time  the 
elaim  has  been  advanced,  although  the  treaty  has  been  in 
existence  since  1818.  Even  supposing  that  th©  Canadians 
have,  in  certain  events,  a  right  to  exclude  American 
fishermen,  the  exercise  of  that  right  may  be  an  unfriendly 
act,  and  may  leail  to  retaliatory  measures.  The  French 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  expel  all  Germans  from 
Kinnce,  but  such  a  step,  justifiable  as  a  means  of  defence 
against  the  wide  organisation  of  German  spies,  if  taken 
ill  time  of  peace,  would  have  been  an  outrage.  There  is 
also  an  ugly  inconsistency  between  the  policy  of  exclusion 
carried  out  in  Canada  and  our  Eastern  policy.  Wo  went 
to  war  with  China  to  compel  the  admi.ssion  of  English 
goods,  and  especially  of  a  certain  drug  from  which  the 
Indian  Government  draws  a  great  revenue.  We  com- 
|telled  the  Japanese  to  open  their  ports  by  a  display  of 
naval  superiority ;  and  wo  can  hardly  refuse  to  the 
United  States  privileges  that  we  have  extorted  in  the 
iu*st  by  “  blood  and  iron.” 

The  character  of  those  disputes  reveals  the  essential 
weakness  of  diplomacy.  The  question  as  to  whether 
vessels  infringing  Canadian  rights  may  be  seized  without 
warning,  perhaps,  scarcely  admits  of  two  answ'ers ;  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  claim  to  forbid  the  entry  of  fishing 
vofsels,  to  obtain  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for 
fishing,  seems  open  to  gnivo  objections.  If  there  were 
an  interAational  tribunal  to  which  those  disputes  could 
be  referred,  they  would  speedily  be  settled,  and  a  danger 
ta  the  stability  of  peace  would  be  removed.  Wo  are 
glad,  thert‘fore,  to  recognise  in  ^Ir  Stansfeld’s  utterances 
at  Halifax  clear  indications  that  our  advanced  politi¬ 
cians  are  prepared  for  a  new  era  of  international  rela¬ 
tions.  The  proper  work  of  diplomatists  is  to  make  bar¬ 
gains  and  obtain  information  ;  they  cannot  act  as  judges 
to  settle  disputes.  If  whenever  a  serious  difference  arose 
between  two  Governments,  it  could  bo  referred  for  the 
oj  union  of  an  independent  tribunal,  quarrels  would  be 
ujpped  in  the  bud.  Such  an  authority,  however,  for  the 
European  continent  is  still  a  dream,  but  a  beginning 


might  be  made  between  this  country  and  America. 
Since  the  independence  of  the  United  States  has  been 
achieved,  there  has  been  only  a  single  war  between  the 
two  Powers.  The  interests  of  the  two  countries  lie 
altogether  apart,  neither  is  a  menace  to  the  other ;  and 
although  the  United  States  would  gladly  take  Canada 
under  the  stars  and  stripes,  no  thought  exists  of  effecting 
such  a  union  by  violence.  There  is  a  party  of  Irishmen 
in  America  bitterly  hostile  to  this  country,  but  their 
influence  is  not  sufficient  to  make  their  enmity  a  danger 
to  peace.  The  two  countries  are  mainly  inhabited  by 
people  of  the  same  race ;  their  religion  and  institutions 
are  also  to  a  great  extent  similar.  The  usual  elements 
of  strife  are  wholly  absent,  and  it  would  therefore  seem 
that,  if  any  international  tribunal  has  the  least  chance  of 
success,  it  would  be  one  framed  by  ourselves  and  the 
United  States. 

If  a  tribunal  composed  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of 
jurists  were  once  established,  it  would  soon  acquire  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  prize  courts  ;  and  another  cause 
of  trouble  would  vanish.  President  Ghrant  complains, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  the  alleged 
offences  of  American  fishing  vessels  are  examined  before 
the  local  Canadian  courts,  where  the  feeling  against  the 
United  States  probably  runs  high.  This  complaint  is 
not  removed  by  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
for  that  course  involves  great  expense  and  trouble. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  essentially  invidious  in  a 
nation’s  assuming  the  cognizance  of  offences  against 
itself ;  it  is  very  much  like  an  individual  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hand.  Our  Admiralty  law  was  in  great 
part  elaborated,  if  not  created,  by  Lord  Stowell,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  able  man,  but  one  whose  views  were  necessarily 
affected  by  the  position  in  which  this  country  stood 
from  time  to  time  towards  other  Powers.  An  inter¬ 
national  prize  court  would  not  be  open  to  such  remarks  ; 
lieing  composed  of  representatives  of  different  countries, 
it  could  not  be  accused  of  one-sidedness.  It  would 
require  to  be  permanent,  and  sit  at  stated  intervals.  It 
might  be  held  alternately  in  Washington  and  London, 
or  according  as  either  place  happened  to  be  most  con¬ 
venient.  With  such  a  court,  properly  constituted  and 
fairly  worked,  peace  would  be  assured,  so  far  as  human 
foresight  can  assure  anything  between  two  great  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  people. 


TWO  POOR-LAW  REFORMS. 

A  letter  which  has  appeared  in  some  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  from  that  very  sound  authority  in  things  philan- 
thropical,  Mr  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  demands  that 
we  should  once  more  refer  to  the  excellent  scheme  whose 
adoption  he  recommends  so  earnestly.  The  aim  of  the 
letter  is  to  urge  that  advantage  be  taken  at  once,  and  in 
as  many  places  as  possible,  of  the  recent  permission  given 
by  the  Poor-Law  Board,  to  try  the  system  of  boarding- 
out  pauper  orphans  as  it  has  long  been  practised  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  as  it  has  at  last  been  introduced  into  England 
by  the  exertions  of  Miss  Florence  Hill. 

Of  course,  there  never  yet  was  a  “  House  called  Beau¬ 
tiful,”  or  any  beaatiful  siren  anywhere,  without  there 
being  “  lions  in  the  way.”  We  apprehend  that  in  this 
case  the  lion  which  roars  loudest,  and  deters  some  good 
folk  from  walking  up  to  the  place  in  question,  is  the 
danger  lest,  as  “Presbyter  was  but  old  priest  writ 
large,”  so  a  new  boarded-out  orphan  may  prove  only  to 
be  a  dwindled  parish  apprentice,  and  may  endure  all  the 
wrongs  and  woes  which  gave  that  unhappy  extinct 
animal  a  right  to  be  placed  with  whipping  boys  and 
climbing  boys,  and  other  obsolete  specimens  of  human 
misery  and  oppression.  The  ex- Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
of  course,  tackles  this  “  lion  ”  after  the  manner  of  Van 
Amburgh.  The  parish  apprentice,  he  profoundly  but 
justly  says,  was  a  “  child  of  \vrath.”  Everything  was 
judiciously  predestined  to  make  the  luckless  “  vessel  ” 
a  victim.  He  was  first  forced  into  his  employer’s 
family,  who,  therefore,  naturally  greeted  him  with  dis¬ 
gust  on  his  entrance ;  and,  as  the  parish  authorities  took 
the  smallest  possible  concern  about  him  afterwards,  his 
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fate  of  drudge  and  scapegoat  was  well-nigh  assured.  So 
little,  indeed,  was  he  usually  looked  after  that,  to  Mr 
Hill’s  personal  knowledge,  a  number  of  such  unhappy 
youths  vainly  sought  even  to  be  informed  when  their  in¬ 
dentures  should  run  out,  and  their  legal  slavery  expire. 

But  we  have  changed  this,  and  a  good  many  other 
things ;  and  as  to  the  fate  of  boarded-ont  orphans 
resembling  that  of  parish  apprentices,  there  can  be  no 
parallel  in  the  cases  at  all.  The  orphans  will  only 
be  placed  with  people  who  beg  to  have  them,  and 
who  will  be  paid  for  keeping  them,  and  a  double 
system  of  supervision — a  voluntary  supervision-  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Boarding-out  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  union,  and  an  official  supervision  by  an 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  will  pretty  well 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  no  serious  wrong  can  be 
done.  In  numerous  cases  it  is  even  to  be  hoped  that 
the  results  will  be  the  same  as  in  one  household,  whose 
instructive  story  Mr  Hill  gives  at  length,  where,  the 
children  being  all  dead,  the  old  couple  obtained  little 
wards  from  the,  workhouse,  and  found  in  them  almost 
a  substitute  for  their  lost  family  in  affection  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  are  ever  to  stop  the  natural 
but  extremely  disadvantageous  process  of  developing  big 
paupers  out  of  little  paupers,  and  the  steady  growth  of 
pauper  orphans  into  the  parents  and  ancestors  of  every  gene¬ 
ration  of  degraded,  useless,  and  helpless  members  of  the 
community,  it  must  be  done  by  the  system  of  Boarding- 
out,  or  by  something  equivalent  thereto.  Mr  Goschen 
has  done  his  part,  and  the  scheme  only  waits  for 
workers.  Would  that  some  of  the  fussy  good  folk  who 
go  about  distributing  tracts,  or  those  sweet  “  ladies  ”  of 
‘  East  and  West  ’  who  give  flowers  and  smiles  to  starving 
people,  and  then  wonder  they  are  not  entranced  in 
gratitude,  would  take  to  .this  really  practical  and 
practicable,  though  not  very  exciting,  kind  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  Let  them  form  committees  of  two  or  three  or  a 
dozen  members,  and  find  out  fit  homes  wherein  to  place 
their  orphans,  and  then  their  work  may  begin  to-morrow. 
Miserable,  duU-eyed,  little  paupers  will  be  made  into 
human  children  evermore,  and  will  live  in  a  house 
wherein  it  will  not  be  so  absolutely  ridiculous  to  sing  the 
national  canticle  of  “  Home,  sweet  home,”  as  in  their 
present  habitat — the  workhouse. 

Another,  though  happily  rare,  question  about  children 
of  the  “  perishing  classes  ”  has  been  also  brought  before 
us  prominently  this  week.  Rare  as  they  are,  however, 
the  cases  of  parental  cruelty  to  infants  and  young 
children,  when  they  do  occur,  are  so  ineffably  revolting 
that  we  can  imagine  no  greater  stain  on  our  civilisation 
than  to  permit  them  to  go  on  till  mere  brutality  grows 
(as  is  its  wont)  into  perfect  fiendishness,  and  the  help¬ 
less  little  victim  en^,  like  Amelia  Walton,  in  being 
burnt  to  death  by  her  father  and  mother.  Had  those 
wretches  (no\r,  thank  Heaven!  to  be  tried  for  wilful 
murder,)  only  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  religion  of 
a  child  in  their  care,  the  highest  legal  machinery  in  the 
realm  would  have  bwn  set  in  action,  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  called  on  to  interfere.  As  it  was  o^dy 
the  body  and  life  of  the  poor  little  girl  which  were 
jeopardised,  there  were  no  means  of  .redress.  Her 
mother  was  sent  to  jail  for  four  months  in  1868  for 
cruelty  towards  her,  and  during  those  four  months  she 
w^  sent  to  Easington  Workhouse,  and  grew,  we  are 
told,  from  a  thin,  dull  child,  to  one  full  of  vigour  and 
intelligence.  But,  her  mother’s  punishment  being  ended, 
here  was  no  law  to  prevent  her  from  taking  her  back 
and  renewing  all  the  previous  inhuman  practices  of 
Rmrving,  and  beating,  and  burning,  till,  in  the  final  stage 
0  emaciation,  the  wretched  little  girl  was,  last  New 
ear  s  night,  flung  by  her  parents  on  the  bars  of  the 
shock  happily  put  an  end  to  her  agonies. 

,  'n  ^  introduce  a  short  Bill  next  Session  which 

s  ^  provide  for  such  cases  ?  When  a  parent,  either 

er  or  mother,  has  been  once  convicted  of  cruelty 
f  ^  community  really  accessory  be- 

ore  the  fact  to  murder,  if  it  restores  the  same 
e  pleas  little  creature  (often  unable  even  to  tell  its 
wrongs)  to  the  charge  of  the  same  brutal  parent, 


embittered  still  more  against  it  by  his,  or  her,  punish¬ 
ment.  Assuredly  such  grave  offence  as  would  cause  a 
parent  to  be  sent  to  jail  is  quite  enough  to  prove  that  he, 
or  she,  is  unfit  evermore  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
a  defenceless  child,  and  has  morally  forfeited  all  parental 
rights.  The  remedy  would  be  simple  enough.  The 
child  should  be  placed  under  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
(to  be  kept  at  the  workhouse  or  boarded-out,  as  may  be), 
not  only  while  its  parent  is  undergoing  punishment,  but 
ever  afterwards  till  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itself,  tho 
parent  being  meanwhile  obliged  to  pay  the  guardians 
the  full  cost  of  its  maintenance.  The  magistrate  who 
condemns  any  parent  to  imprisonment  for  cruelty  to  a 
child  should  be  compelled  to  include  in  his  sentence  an 
order  to  the  parish  authorities  to  maintain  it  at  the 
parent’s  expense,  and  no  option  should  be  left  with  any 
one  to  let  the  child  slip  again  into  the  hands  from  which 
it  has  once  been  rescued.  We  believe  that  the  fear  of  the 
permanent  burden  and  disgrace  of  such  a  penalty  as  this 
would  act  generally  as  a  most  useful  deterrent.  Where  it 
failed  to  do  so,  it  would  effectually  protect  the  victim  from 
further  injury,  and  save  society  at  large  from  the  sicken¬ 
ing  horrors  of  such  a  story  as  that  of  the  nine  years  of 
torture  which  made  up  the  life  of  poor  httle  Amelia 
Walton. 


MR  FAWCETT  AT  BRIGHTON. 


Mr  Fawcett  seems  destined  to  play  a  distinctive  and 
important  role  in  the  drama  of  English  politics.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  he  made  his  debut  on  the  political 
stage,  yet  he  is  already  a  marked  man  and  a  man  of 
mark.  He  is  warmly  detested  and  fervently  admired, 
but  no  one  regards  him  with  indifference.  His  speeches 
are  scanned  with  .nearly  equal  interest  by  opponents  and 
friends,  for  both  have  come  to  recognise  that  they  are 
the  fullest  and  freest  utterances  of  the  boldest  political 
spirit  of  the  country.  It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to 
say  that  Mr  Fawcett  has  created  a  new  function  in  the 
political  organism  of  England.  Before  him  no  English 
politician  has  given  adequate  expression  to  the  secret, 
half-conscious  aspiration  after  a  higher  and  nobler  form 
of  political  life  which  has  been  felt  by  every  one  whose 
conscience  has  not  been  vitiated  by  participation  in  class 
privileges  or  deadened  by  ignorance.  He  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  hearing  for  views'  that  have  hitherto  been 
scouted  as  Utopian  dreams  or  the  snares  of  demagogues. 
To  this  result  good  fortune  has  contributed  at  least  as 
much  as  merit,  but  the  latter  has  not  been  wanting.  It 
still  requires  no  little  courage  to  enunciate  opinions  such 
as  Mr  Fawcett  laid  before  his  constituents  last  Monday, 
although  the  acceptance  they  met  with  proved  that  the 
soil  had  been  prepared  for  the  seed. 

In  no  speech  that  he  has  yet  delivered  has  Mr  Fawcett 
more  clearly  established  his  title  to  be  considered  as  tho 
political  precurseur  of  England.  Throughout,  the  burthen 
was  the  same — leaving  the  things  that  are  behind,  and 
stretching  on  to  those  that  are  before.  The  achievements 
of  the  past  Session  were  duly  acknowledged,  but  their 
chief  value  was  shown  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they 
render  further  progress  possible  and  easy.  It  was 
well  to  get  an  lri.sh  Land  Bill  passed,  but  it  is  only 
the  first  step  in  a  process  that  must  be  extended  to 
England  and  Scotland.  The  English  Education  Act 
was  an  improvement,  but  it  can  be  radically  amended 
with  advantage.  Defects  and  merits  alike  furnished 
texts  for  an  exhortation  to  increased  zeal  and  activity 
in  the  cause  of  progress.  Last  session,  as  Mr  Fawcett 
reminds  us,  the  Tory  party  was  content  to  limit  its  mission 
to  the  defence  of  the  Government  against  the  Radicals. 
This  session  its  tactics  will  probably  be  changed.  We 
should  regret,  however,  if  the  Government,  through  any 
mistake,  should  have  to  defend  itself  a^inst  the  com~ 
bined  attacks  of  the  Tories  and  the  Radicals,  and  there 
is  a  risk,  or  a  possibility,  of  such  an  unnatural  and 
unseemly  coalition.  Just  now  tho  prospect  is  cloudy,  and 
there  is  every  sign  of  an  approaching  storm,  Tho  num¬ 
ber  of  the  politicians  who  prefer  measures  to  men,  when 
both  cannot  be  obtained,  is  obviously  on  tho  increase. 
Household  suffrage  is  doing  its  work,  and  it  is  no 
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with  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  to  make  him  Viceroy  or 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  in  consideration  of  his  repaying  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  under  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
Mirza  Mahomed.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Plass^ 
enabled  the  Company  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  bargain, 
and  Meer  Jaffier  having,  with  its  aid,  defeated  Mirza 
Mahomed,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recognition 
from  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  ‘  on  condition  of  paying  the 
usual  tribute.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was  firm!^ 
introduced,  and  Meer  Jaffier  was  destined  to  the  same 
fate  as  the  pigeon  that  invited  a  hawk  to  help  it  in 
acquiring  the  mastery  of  its  mates.  Meer  Jaffier  failed 
to  pay  the  compensation  which  was  the  price  of  the 
assistance  rendered  to  him,  and  this  invited  still  further 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  which,  to  give 
it  its  due,  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  its  position. 
Subsequently,  when  the  Company  helped  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  it  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  its  exertions,  the 
right  to  collect  all  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  and  to  expend 
it  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  subject  to  the  usual 
tribute  to  the  King,  and  an  annual  sum  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Viceroy  or  Naivab.  The  Nawab  made  a 
good  bargain,  and  was  promised  for  his  share  of  the 
spoil  580,693/.  per  annum.  This  was  in  1765  ;  but  in 
t^e  following  year,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  Nawab,  the 
entire  military  force  of  Bengal  was,  by  agreement,  taken 
over  by  the  Company,  and  the  allowance  to  the  Nawab 
was  reduced  to  418,613/.  The  Nawab  now  ceased  to  have 
any  real  authority  ;  he  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  retaining  no  mark  of  a  prince,  except  the  outward 
show  and  an  enormous  salary.  The  vast  pension  was 
continued  to  his  successors,  although  at  every  change  it 
was  considerably  diminished  ;  and  now  the  sum  given  to 
the  present  Nawab  is  70,000/.  per  annum,  while  90,0001. 
is  put  into  a  deposit  fund  of  which  he  seems  to  be  the 
beneficial  owner.  Thus  out  of  the  fifteen  millions  of 
revenue  of  Bengal,  no  less  than  160,000/.  is  set  aside  for 
the  support  of  a  family  that  renders  no  services  to  India, 
that  has  no  duties  to  perform,  and  whose  only  claim  ii 
that  its  founder  w’as  the  means  of  introducing  Engli^ 
government  into  India.  As  the  heirs  of  the  person  who 
made  himself  the  tool  of  the  English  Corrmany,  they 
demand  an  annual  sum  equal  to  nearly  one-naif  of  the 
civil  list  of  the  Queen. 

Although  the  pretensions  of  the  Nawab  aire  immense, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  unfounded ;  and  we  dare¬ 
say  many  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  honour  of  our 
Government  is  involved  in  the  payment  even  of  his  ex¬ 
travagant  demand  of  arrears.  It  maybe  said, perhaps,  that 
it  was  wrong  to  buy  our  way  into  India,  but  that,  having 
promised  a  perpetual  annuity  as  a  bribe,  we  cannot,  so 
long  as  we  hold  India,  rec^e  from  our  engagements. 
The  treaty  of  1770,  under  which  the  present  Nawab 
claims,  may  have  been  a  blunder,  or  even  a  crime,  but  it 
w^as  made  in  our  interest,  and  we  ought  to  abide  ly 
its  terms.  Its  concluding  language  is  irresistible : 
“  This  agreement,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  be  in¬ 
violably  observed  for  ever.”  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “/or  ever,”  if  the  engagement  was  only  to  hat 
during  the  life  of  the  Nawab,  and  w’as  not  to  be  an  here¬ 
ditary  annuity  to  his  descendants  ?  The  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  India  alleges  that  the  words  have  no  such  mean¬ 
ing,  because  in  a  former  treaty  made  only  four  years  pre¬ 
viously  similar  language  was  admitted  not  to  confer  any 
such  perpetuity.  Tlie  words  w’ere :  “  This  agreement,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  I  hope  will  be  inviolably  observed 
as  long  as  the  English  factories  continue  in  Bengal.** 
What  complicates  the  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  of  1770,  which  was  to  be  observ'ed  “for  ever,’* 
w^as  not  carried  out,  and  instead  of  318,199/.  which  it 
promised,  the  sura  was  reduced  to  160,000/.  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  plea  of  the  Indian  Government  is,  that  when  the 
Nawabs  were  deposed  from  all  real  sovereignty  their 
claim  to  payment  ceased,  and  whatever  sums  they  or 
their  descendants  obtained  they  owe  to  the  indulgence 
and  good  nature  of  their  patrons.  The  treaties  that  were 
made  were  not  intended  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Naw'ab’s  descendants ;  they  w’^ere  personal  and  expired 
W'ith  the  individual  w  ith  whom,  and  for  whose  benefit, 


respecter  of  persons.  The  difference  in  tne  reception 
accorded  to  Mr  Fawcett  by  his  constituents  at  Brighton, 
and  that  which  greeted  Mr  Forster  at  Bradford  in  the 
week,  might  furnish  food  for  profitable  reflec- 

L  At  a  time  like 


l>reviou8  ^ - 

lion  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  hTS  colleagues 
Xhis,  the  Premier  who  hesitates  is  lost. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  Mr  Fawcett’s  peculiar  political 
functions,  that  he  should  refer  to  questions  that  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  settlement,  and  it  is  characteristic  that 
lie  should  apply  the  principles  of  a  future  and  more 
advanced  stage  of  political  development  to  the  criticism 
€>f  existing  institutions.  We  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  there  is  a  danger  lest  England  should  enter  into  a 
reactionary  course,  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  war  in  France ;  and  the  occasion  that  he 
Ims  seized  for  reminding  us  of  “  the  sacred  principle  of 
merit  not  birth,”  which  w'e  have  been  so  apt  to  forget, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  appropriate.  A  great 
opjiortunity  has  arisen  for  eflfecting  a  radical  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  and,  if  advantage  is  not 
taken  of  it,  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  will  be  the  ine¬ 
vitable  result.  We  thank  Mr  Fawcett  for  having 
frankly  stated  that,  when  a  reform  is  based  upon  truth 
and  justice,  it  ought  not  to  bo  rejected  because  it  may  be 
a  step  towards  Republicanism. 

That  the  junior  member  for  Brighton  is  not  afraid 
cither  of  the  end  or  of  the  means  is  apparent  from  the 
profession  of  his  political  faith,  which  was  heard  with 
approval  by  the  electors  whom  he  addressed.  “Some 
of  those,”  said  Mr  Fawcett,  “  and  he  might  be  permitted 
to  say  he  was  one,  who  are  in  favour  of  the  Republican 
principle,  are  among  those  who  w’ould  be  opposed  to 
Involution.  Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  felt  that  at  the  present  time  any  movement 
against  our  own  monarchy  could  produce  nothing  but 
mischief,  and  he  for  one  would  neither  join,  support,  nor 
countenance  such  a  movement.” 


TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  IN  INDIA. 

The  attempt  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  release  himself 
ficm  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  restrictions  contained 
in  the  Treaty  of  1856  excited  an  indignation  in  this 
country  not  altogether  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of 
tlie  interests  at  stake.  Coming  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  our  periodical  military  panics,  and  published  in  a 
most  offensive  and  irritating  form,  it  was  instantly 
regarded  as  a  challenge  and  a  defiance  of  our  pow^er. 
At  another  time,  and  couched  in  a  different  tone,  the 
request  of  the  Czar  would  have  been  met  in  an  accom¬ 
modating  spirit.  The  English  people  would  have  looked 
fairly  to  the  treaty,  and  would  have  asked  whether  the 
burdens  it  established  were  imposed  by  them  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Russia  as  a  perpetual  obligation ;  and  if  that 
question  had  been  answered  in  the  negative,  there  would 
have  been  no’  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  release  from,  or 
at  least  a  modification  of,  the  restrictions.  The  subject 
of  perpetual  obligations  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one. 
In  the  fir.st  place,  how  far  has  any  generation  the  right 
to  bind  its  successors  ?  And,  in  the  next  place,  is  a 
treaty  to  bo  maintained  when  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made  have  so  completely  altered  as  to 
make  the  performance  of  it,  to  say  the  least,  excessively 
inconvenient  ?  The  most  favourable  case  to  test  the 
|>lea  for  irremovable  obligations  is  when  money  has  to 
be  |;ttid  ;  for,  if  so  distinct  a  promise  should  not  be  per- 
|)etual,  no  others  could  bo  supported.  It  is  enough  to 
indicatj  points  the  full  discussion  of  which  would  carry 
418  too  far ;  we  propose,  however,  to  examine  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  claims  of  the  present  Nawab  Nazim  of 
Bengal. 

The  history  of  this  case  goes  back  to  the  very  first 
fiteps  taken  by  the  East  India  Company  to  acquire  the 
government  of  India.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century 
no  thought  of  territorial  aggi’andisement  had  arisen, 
aud  the  Company  was  perfectly  content  with  the 
profits  of  its  Indian  trade.  The  turning  point  was  the 
memorable  tmgedy  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta.  In 
iielf-proteetion  the  Company  entered  into  an  agreement 
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they  were  contracted.  Without  foregoing  the  adyantage  ness  of  many  of  the  vessels  with  which  our  trade  is  carried 
of  this  contention,  a  ^nous  question  arises,  putting  the  on  is  only  too  well  known  to  alt  who  are  interested  in  ship- 
ca^hypotheticaUy,whetherrfsuchaproinisewerein^e-  ping  matters.  It  is  not  so  much  that  any  reform  is  necel 
to  keep  up  for  ever  a  race  of  titled  st.pendaries  without  sary  in  the  ships  that  are  classed  at  Lloyd’s,  as  very  little 
power  or  re^nsibihy,  and  without  salutary  employment  careless  building  is  possible  under  their  superintendence  ; 
—it  ought  to  bind  for  ever.  It  must  not  forgotten  but  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  vesseb,  employed 

reWri  i“  ««  -“t-g  which  are  utte’rly  u'nsaV 


„  ^  ^  4  A  •  *  \  iT  r  ^  c  \  inoroughly  repaired,  are  sent  to  sea  to  the  imminent  daneer 

Behar  and  Onssa.  who  have  to  pay  fortes  Highness  the  of  all  on  boari  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  eril 

taste  salt  without  being  mulcted  in  a  contribution  to  his  State -^anilTn  fh«  f*r  recognised  as  a  duty  of  the 
Highness’s  revenue.  The  Bengalis,  long-suffering  as  they  that  ’  w  ”  ^  '“‘“IT 

notoriously  are,  sometimes  givf  signs  of  impatienfe  under  Alh  ourmZw^!m!n  f  ^  T”  ^ 

XU  v  cx  x  wiiicn  OUT  merchant  soamen  aFO  exposcd atG  oven  ffreater, and 

the  heavy  price  they  pay  for  the  benefits  of  western  no  legislative  remedies  have  yet  been  applied.  ThL  dangers, 
governme_j^  and  they  (»n  hardly  be  expected  to  tear  however,  do  not  arise  solely  from  bad  construction  of  vS. 

W  nor  ™va  W'  ^0“  overloading.  One  of  the  rules  in 

who  neither  reigns  nor  rules.  It  a  revolution  occurred,  inariinrw  «  au  x  r  r  x  •  xu  i  u  xu 

and  the  English  were  driven  out  of  India,  we  may  rest  !h3J,r  ?  1.  w  f  'I  i 

well  assur  J  that  the  first  act  of  a  nativ;  government  f  ‘  I  i  i®''  U  ’"®  ”°r 

would  be  to  stop  the  allowance  of  his  High^ss.  They  ^  f  ?*  I  . "  inches  of 

are  not  likely  to  charge  themselves  with  the  bril^  freeboard  for  every  foot  of  water,  but  in  some  cases  with 

offered  by  thi  English  to  Meer  Jaffier  for  betraying  and^ha  f  or  even  one  inch  Their  chance 

their  countiy  ^  o  of  arnving  in  port  will  clearly  depend  on  their  keeping  out 

Whatthelndianswonlddoforthemselvesiftheyhadthe  ^  P«"J»  ^used  by  bad  stowage  are 

power,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  English,  as  their  trustees,  Zf ^  ^^{7  °"®  occasion  to  ^nsign 

to  do  ?  The  relation  between  thi  English  Government  reen  the  wa^y  in  which  they  are 

and  the  people  of  India  is  totally  different  from  what  it  'I™!®  ‘’‘®  “^'P ’“1"! 

was  in  the  time  of  Meer  Jaffier.  Then  the  English  .x  The  bad  arrangement  of  the  dead  weight  constantjy 
were  bnt  a  company  of  merchants,  thinking  only  to  ,  ,  ““‘"of  too  bigh,  and  renders  the  ship 

increase  their  goods,  seeking  a  secure  founivtion  for  “^‘remely  unsteady.  Then,  agmn,  we  frequently  find  vessefs 
their  commeroe,  without  any  anticipation  of  the  great  A®*  insufficient  number  of  hands  to 

empire  Uiey  were  destined  to  raise.  It  was  qnite  natural  ““A®®  ‘^®?’  P*.*®P'  1“*  ®“°“Kb  ^  long  as  they  have  fine 
that  they  should  bargain  with  Meer  Jaffier  and  his  imme-  A®®*^®":.^?*  ““  ®®,®‘*”*  “”7 '? 

diate  successors,  and  offer  him  any  sums  that  would  not  ‘“®“7Ar  1°  .  ^  ‘’**  “‘«rf®"““  “f  ‘''®  Legislature 

interfere  with  the  dividends  of  the  Company.  Thevwere  ““bebalfo  the  seamen,  and  the  first  step  undoubtedly  must 
strangers  in  India;  it  was  nothing  to  them  if  the  people  “ ‘o  render  compnlsoiythe  survey  of  unclassed  vessels.  With 
were  crushed  with  taxes.  Now  all  that  is  changed  It  ‘“®‘  P«‘*‘re“»  have  been  presented  to  Parliament 

is  tree  that  the  Queen,  on  assuming  the  government  of  seaport  towns.  This  measure  would  have  the 

India,  took  the  responsibilities  and  engagements  of  the  preventing  ships,  whose  condition  places  their  crew 

Company;  but  even  the  position  of  the  Company  had  in  <5anger,  from  leaving  English  ports.  It  has  been  objected 
the  meanwhile  undergone  a  profound  change.  It  was  would  be  an  undue  interference  with  private  rights, 

the  responsible  Government  of  a  vast  population  and  ^  private  rights  of  this  description 

no  longer  a  mere  nest  of  traders.  Under  the  changed  greater  interests.  Mr  Plimsoll  proposes 

circumstances,  it  remained  in  little  more  than  name  the  ^  ^®®®'  similar  to  those  charged  by  Lloyd’s, 

Company  that  began  the  intrigues  with  Meer  Jaffier  enforced  for  the  survey  of  unclassed  vessels ;  and 

To  compare  the  case  with  maturity  and  childhood  wonld  '^®  arrangement,  so  far  frem 

not  be  fair;  it  is  not  that  as  men  they  renounce  the  costing  us  anything,  would  leave  a  surplus  for  the  Chancellor 
cblirations  of  infancy;  the  revolution  is  far  greater  •  it  ^^®  Exchequer.  He  also  intends  to  call  for  a  Parliamen- 
would  be  to  hold  a  butterfly  responsible  for  its  acts  per-  inquiry  into  the  questions  of  bad  stowage  and  bad 

formed  in  the  caterpillar  stage,”  and  w  hen  its  glorious  construction,  and,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  it  is  much 
future  was  not  even  present  as  a*  dream.  ^o  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  followed  by  prompt  action.  We 

There  is  another  consideration  sometimes  brought  “measure  of  this  sort  will  strike  a  blow  at 

forward  by  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  the  abominable  system,  which  seems  to  have  been  lately  per- 
nway  by  thoughtless  sympathy  with  the  woes  of  a  prince  tected  almost  into  an  art,  of  sending  worthless  ships  to  sea 
who  gets  only  70,000?.  a  year  for  doing  nothing.  It  is  insured  for  three  or  four  times  their  value,  and  then  scutt- 
alleged  that  the  Nawab  was  so  loyal  during  the  mutiny.  cr  firing  them.  The  cases  of  the  Aurora  at  Bombay 
Hegaveone  hundred  sepoys  and  sixty  elephants  to  restore  others  nearer  home  have  been  discovered  ; 


tne  l^nglish  Empire  !  That  a  gentleman  who  owes  his  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  can  say  to  vrhat 

position  to  the  English  Government,  and  draws  every  extent  this  infamous  traffic  is  carried  on. 
penny  of  his  income  out  of  its  coffers,  should  not  rebel  - 

an  run  ^e  risk  of  losing  his  by  no  means  insignificant  The  ‘  Law  Times  ’  on  Miss  Gahrett. — The  Law  Times 
pension,  does  not  strike  one  as  an  overwhelming  example  has  volunteered  a  legal  opinion,  warning  Miss  Garrett  that 
^  devotion.  If  one-half  of  the  natives  of  India  if  she  marries  she  will  lose,  in  addition  to  private  rights 
,.^®  one-hundredth  part  of  his  income,  we  need  her  public  office  as  member  of  the  School  Board.  It  is  gratify- 
^  xn  ^^nt  they  would  be  able  and  willing  to  ing  to  observe  that,  although  the  conclusion  of  ourcontem- 
thfi^V^  w  OTCdience  of  the  other  half.  The  future  of  porary  is  decided,  its  arguments  are  not  very  strong.  The 
I  nmily  must  be  one  of  dependence  on  them-  chief  one  is  that  a  married  woman  cannot  be  a  ratepayer, 

word^’  princes  far  too  long.  In  the  But  the  Education  Act  does  not  require  members  of  the 

ono-hf  f  ^®®r®W  of  State  for  India,  arrangements  School  Board  to  be  ratepayers.  Moreover,  the  disqualifica- 
®  enable  them  “  to  become  useful  tion  of  a  married  woman  as  a  ratepayer  is  merely  a  corollary 
rs  o  society.  from  the  rule  of  law  as  it  bears  on  the  property  of  married 

~  ,  r  women.  The  disqualification  arises  simply  because  she  is 

PI*  Ships  AND  Merchant  Seamen.— Mr  Samuel  not  a  householder.  Nor  is  it  conclusive  to  say  that  a  married 

imsoll,  M.P.,  has  lately  been  addressing  the  citizens  of  woman  has  no  legal  existence  ;  there  are  many  legal  fictions, 
anchester  on  various  questions  closely  affecting  the  safety  but  that  one  is  a  little  too  stupendous.  We  should  nob 
na  welfare  of  our  merchant  seamen.  The  unseaworthi-  recommend  a  married  woman  to  allow  herself  the  indulgence 
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of  kleptomania,  upon  the  strength  of  the  theory  that  the 
law  will  not  recognise  her  existence.  The  fact  is,  the  case 
of  a  married  woman  on  a  School  Board  bears  only  a  faint 
analogy  to  any  with  which  the  common  law  has  hitherto 
been  acquainted.  It  is  a  public  office,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  in  the  interest  of  marital  supremacy 
a  wife  labours  under  disabilities  at  home,  she  is  dis¬ 
qualified  from  public  duties.  The  Queen  is  the  nearest 
instance,  and  of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  her 
case  marriage  does  not  involve  a  forfeiture  of  her  position. 
Under  the  Roman  Law,  we  have  an  example,  in  the  case  of 
children  under  the  power  of  the  father,  of  a  more  complete 
disability  than  even  an  Bnglish  wife  labours  under ;  but  so 
far  was  this  from  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  public  functions, 
that  it  had  to  give  way  to  them,  according  to  the  maxim 
that  when  the  State  needs  the  services  of  her  children,  the 
father’s  power  must  be  thrust  aside.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and,  we  venture  te  say,  no  decisive 
precedent  in  the  repertory  of  common  law,  why  the  disa¬ 
bilities  under  which  women  suffer  in  their  domestic  life 
should  be  extended  to  the  novel  public  duties  they  have 
been  permitted  and  invited  to  discharge. 

The  *  Lancet  *  on  Miss  Gabbett. — The  unguarded  and 
indefensible  statement  of  the  Law  TimeSf  that  a  married 
woman  has  no  legal  existence,  has  speedily  borne  its 
natural  fruit.  The  Lancet  of  last  night  grasps  at  it  like  a 
drowning  man  at  a  straw.  It  expands  the  theory  that  Miss 
Garrett,  when  married,  will  have  no  right  to  sit  on  the  j 
School  Board  into  a  theory  that,  as  a  married  woman,  she 
will  have  no  right  to  practice  medicine,  and  that  theory 
is  hurled  at  all  married  doctresses.  If  it  cannot  keep 
women  out  of  the  profession,  it  hopes  to  chain  them  up  to 
the  alternative  of  celibacy  or  uselessness.  If  they  marry,  we 
are  told,  they  will  be  unable  to  make  any  contracts  or  to  sign 
any  certificates  of  causes  of  death  !  We  suppose  being  a 
witness  to  a  deed  or  in  a  Court  of  Justice  is  a  legal  act ;  and 
if  the  evidence  of  a  duly-qualified  practitioner  is  given  in  a 
written  certificate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  whether  the 
witness  was  married  or  not.  A  married  woman  may  enter 
into  any  contracts,  provided  she  has  property  that  can  be 
resorted  to ;  if  she  has  no  property,  of  course  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  hold  her  responsible  for  the  agreements  she 
might  make,  when  the  law  has  deprived  her  of  the  means 
of  carrying  them  out.  But  the  Lancet  is  not  satisfied 
with  laying  down  the  law.  On  the  report  of  an  “  intelli- 
gent  American,”  it  tells  us  that  “  the  medical  woman 
movement  was  regarded  in  the  States  as  the  merely 
temporary  out-growth  of  a  period  of  active  mental  life,” 
and  adds  that  **  too  many  of  these  medical  women 
lapsed  into  the  ranks  of  the  advertising  procurers  of 
abortion.”  What  is  the  object  of  assailing  women 
with  these  stingless  insults  ?  The  objections  to  the 
employment  of  women  rest  mainly  on  an  affectation 
of  generosity  and  chivalry.  The  Lancet  reveals  the  true 
character  of  this  opposition.  Men  who  would  subject 
women  to  the  ”  nameless  horrors  ”  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  pretend  to  be  shocked  at  mixed  classes. 
Their  way  of  supporting  decency  is  to  outrage  it.  In 
the  name  of  the  refinement  and  delicacy  ef  the  sex,  they 
heap  on  it  foul  and  coarse  abuse.  For  the  sake  of 
purity,  they  circulate  pamphlets  that  are  too  filthy  to  touch 
except  with  the  tongs. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

Sib, — The  Royal  Commission  on  tlie  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  has  had  one  or  two  meetings  already.  It  is  understood 
that  tlie  ev’idence  of  medical  men  connected  or  unconnected 
with  the  w’orking  of  the  Acts  is  to  be  taken  in  a  week  or 
two ;  and  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  anxious  that  the  Report 
should  be  ready  for  Parliament  early  in  the. coming  session. 
The  (luestion  is,  Uierefore,  one  which  the  public  should  be 
prepared  to  understand. 

Ihere  are,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  human  affairs  might 
easily  have  predicted,  few  Acts  of  Parliament  of  late  years 
which  have  excited  anything  like  as  much  bitter  filing 
throughout  the  land  as  the  “Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
1866-(j9.”  Regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  questions  which  society  has  to 


deliberate  upon.  It  is  rendered  far  more  difficult,  indeed,  ■ 
than  it  intrinsically  is,  because  of  the  uncontrollable  emj 
tions  which  are  instantly  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the. 
majority  of  men  when  any  opinion  that  they  may  have  b^n  | 
brought  up  to  regard  as  sacred  is  called  in  question.  But  , 
besides  these  difficulties,  which  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  inquiry,  there  is  clearly  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion, 
even  among  Jihe  most  enlightened  thinkei*s  of  the  j  day,  as  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Acts;  and ^ there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Acts  object  to  them  on  merely  sentimental 
grounds;  that  the  real  animus  of  a  .vast  majority  of  thosa 
who  oppose  them  is  nothing  but  a  puritanical  desire  to  pi^ 
vent  our  soldiers,  and  those  who  cannot  possibly  settle  in  life, 
from  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  other  sex ; 
that  society  has  no  business  to  interfere  in  any  such  contracts 
betw^een  the  sexes  ;  and  that  Government  has  a  perfect  right 
to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  citizens,  by  preventing,  if 
possible,  the  spread  of  disease.  They  also  maintain  that  the 
examination  of  prostitutes,  in  the  interests  of  soldiers,  is 
perfectly  proper,  since  soldiers  are  the  protectors  of  the  *  rest 
of  the  citizens,  and  ought,  as  the  State  cannot  possibly  afford  to 
allow  many  of  them  to  marry,  to  be  kept  in  health  by  watching 
over  the  women  who  approach  them.  They  urge  that  the  women 
themselves  are  benefited  by  the  surveillance  of  the  official 
medical  examiners ;  that  they  become  more  cleanly,  more 
respectful  in  their  manners,  and  are  even  frequently  reclaimed 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  charitable  ladies  and  clergymen 
who  visit  the  Government  hospitals.  In  a  word,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  favourers  of  such  Acts  is,  that  the  army  must^ 
in  the  main,  be  single  ;  must  have  community  of  wives,  or 
something  like  it ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  of 
us  to  see  that  the  prostitution  (which  is,  in  this  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  moral  institution)  should  be  aa 
healthy  as  possible,  and  as  “  respectable  ”  as  Government  sur¬ 
veillance  can  make  it.  The  last  and  most  telling  argument 
of  those  who  thus  think  is  that  modern  British  society  is  so 
intolerant,  that  hospitals  for  this  class  of  sufferers  cannot^ 
and  will  never,  be  maintained  by  private  benevolence  ;  but 
require  to  be  kept  up  by  the  Government,  which  is,  they  say, 
generally  in  this  country  much  more  enlightened  thaq  the 
mass  of  the  puritanical  public. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  cogency  of  some  of  these 
assertions,  there  is  in  existence  throughout  the  land  a  most 
bitter  animosity  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  A 
large  association  has  been  formed,  and  no  less  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  persons,  both  male  and  female,  have  sent  in 

g^titions  for  their  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition. 

very  assertion  made  by  the  advocates  in  their  favour  is 
strenuously  denied  by  their  opponents.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
no  mere  sentiment  that  urges  the  members  of  the  National 
Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Association  to  take  the  stand 
they  do.  No  one  can  suppose  that  all,  or  even  a  large  number, 
of  those  who  oppose  the  Acts  are  guided  by  Puritanism.  It 
is  a  mere  accident  that  Puritans  and  the  Utilitarians  are 
working  together.  Although  the  practical  end  to  be  attained 
unites  them,  these  parties  are  no  nearer  in  sentiments  than 
they  w'ere ;  but  the  utilitarian  arguments  against  the  Acta 
are  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  It  is  contended  that 
although  it  may  be  granted  that  society  has  no  business  to 
interfere  much  between  its  grown-up  members  in  regard  to 
the  contracts  they  make,  it  still  has  a  right  to  show  thatjt 
considers  that  prostitution  is  most  dangerous  in  every  way^lo 
the  health  of  the  community.  The  most  able  opponents  of 
the  Acts  admit  that  it  would  be  possible  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  disease  among  soldiers  by  making  use  of  such 
Acts,  and  putting  the  whole  of  the  women  in  the  country  in 
the  power  of  the  soldiers  ;  but  they  allege  that  it  would  be  a 
far  easier  task  to  devise  some  method  .by  which  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  form  domestic  ties,  as  is  done'  in  the 
democratic  States  of  America,  and  in  Switzerland.  They  say, 
moreover,  that  in  Continental  cities,  such  as  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Naples,  the  effect  of  laws  entirely  similar  to  the  Conta¬ 
gious  Diseases  Acts  has  been  greatly  to  lower  the  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  women,  to  discourage  marriage,  and  thereby  to  increase 
disease  to  such  an  extent  as  far  more  than  to  neutralise  any 
benefit  that  such  laws  have  conferred  on  the  celibate  soldiers 
of  foreign  States.  Evidence  is  adduced  from'M.  Lefont,  of 
Paris,  that  the  Parisian  Acts  condemn  those  who  have  once 
erred  to  irretrievable  prostitution  ;  whilst,  according  to  com¬ 
petent  authorities  in  this  country,  almost  all  prostitutes 
return  to  ordinary  occupations,  or  marry .  in  a  few  yeaw. 
That  the  women  become  more  cleanly  and  respectable  look¬ 
ing,  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  think  is  but  the  sign  that  they 
are  losing  all  self-respect,  and  are  becoming  quite  willing  to 
lead  a  life  of  degradation  and  idleness  ;  and,  as  to  their  being 
more  fr^uently  reclaimed  since  the  passing  of  the  “  Conta- 
gious  Diseases  Acts,”  those  who  are  connected  with  voluntary 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  women  assert  that 
the  women  of  garrison  towns  are  becoming  less  easily  re* 
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claimed  every  day  that  the  Acts  remain  in  force.  Then,  with  cheese,  and  butter,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  leas  bread  to 
respect  to  the  paucity  of  voluntaiw  hospitals  for  those  who  eat,  is  it  any  wonder  that  an  increase  is  dread^i  and  looked 
sufier  from  vener^l  contagions,  tne  non*ascet:c  portion  of  upon  as  a  calamity  ?  Few,  however,  who  feel  it  to  be  so,  will 


sufier  from  venereal  contagions,  the  non-ascetic  portion  of  upon  as  a  calamity  ?  Few,  however,  who  feel  it  to  be  so,  will 
the  opponents  of  the  Acts  admit  fully  this  shameful  want ;  acknowledge  lOpenly  what  they  feel,  because  they  consider  it 
but  assert  that  the  proper  way  to  rem^v  this  evil  would  be  to  be  a  sin  to  complain  of  what  they  deem  to  be  an  effect  of 
to  act  uDon  public  opinion,  so  as  to  make  mankind  ashamed  the  Divine  will.  Indeed  it  is  nrobablo  that  in  their  nresent 


put  assert  tuat  me  wujr  m  reuieuy  mus  evil  wuuiu  oe  to  ue  a  sm  to  complain  01  wnat  iney  deem  to  oe  an  eneci  oi 

to  act  upon  public  opinion,  so  as  to  make  mankind  ashamed  the  Divine  will.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  in  their  present 
of  the  unfeeling  way  in  which  they  have  hitherto  treated  state  of  prejudice,  they  would  scout  the  idea  of  any  rational 
those  unfortunate  women  who  have  Income  diseased  through  preventive,  although  they  practise  the  barbarous  one  above 
being  pushed  into  prostitution  by  the  iniquitous  marriage  described. 

arrangements  and  over-population  of  modern  society.  The  labouring  man  dreads  [marriage  because  he  believes  it 

There  are  some  who  propose,  as  a  radical  cure  for  prostitu-  to  involve  a  helpless  increase  to  the  limit  of  natural  fecundity, 
tion,  the  following  remedies  :  earlv  and  universal  marriage,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  his  simple  comforts.  The 
very  small  families,  and  greater  facility  of  divorce.  Early  sad  consequence  is  that  he  commonly  avoids  the  state  of 
and  universal  marriage,they  contend,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  matrimony  until  from  the  generous  motive  of  saving  his 


order  to  prevent  prostitution  and  the  habits  that  frequently 
conduct  members  of  both  sexes  into  lunatic  asylums.  Small 
families  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  well-being  in  Europe,  and  are 
in  fashion  in  many  jmrts  of  France  (c.^.,  in  Paris),  which 
shows  that  this  idea  is  quite  feasible.  Greater  facility  of 
divorce  is  requisite  to  prevent  prostitution,  since  miserable 
marriages  are^  the  latest  promoters  of  that  hotbed  of 
disease  ;  and  it  is  mleged  by  Mr  Moncure  Conway  that  in 
Indiana,  United  States,  where  six  months*  notice  of  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper  gives  the  power  of  divorce,  prostitution 
and  unhappy  homes  are  far  rarer  than  elsewhere,  although 
divorce  is  greatly  in  vogue,  and  is  especially  had  recourse  to 
by  women  who  find  themselves  unkindly  or  unjustly  used 
by  their  partners.  Whatever  remedies  may  be  in  store  for 
society  for  the  terrible  evils  and  disease  caused  by  prostitu¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ^  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ”  are,  by  no  means,  free  from  grave  faults.  With  the 
growing  ideas  which  tend  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
especially,  they  may  be  said  to  be  quite  incompatible  ;  and 
hence,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  able  women  of  the  day 
cordially  detest  them,  and  are  indignantly  demanding  their 
immediate  repeal.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  these  Acts  are 
becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  questions  of  the  day,  even 
^litically.  Every  politician  knows  what  was  the  fate  of  Sir 
H.  Storks  at  Newark  and  at  Colchester,  and  how,  the  other 
day,  Mr  Forster  and  Mr  Stansfeld  were  hardly  pressed  by 
their  Yorkshire  constituents  on  account  of  their  share  in  the 
Acts.  ^  It  behoves  all  of  us,  then,  to  look  anxiously  and  nar¬ 
rowly  into  this  question,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
cannot  devise  some  more  radical  remedy  for  prostitution  than 
these  Acts,  which  are  at  best  only  a  palliative,  not  a  cure, 
for  an  inveterate  and  detestable  evil. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  T. 


^  MORALITY.  in ‘too  rapid  succession.  The  foolish  idea  entertained  by 

I  gladly  welcomed  the  able  and  comprehensive  letter  many  objectors  that  it  is  sinful  to  refrain  from  producing  as 
“  Autonomos  on  the  above  subject  in  your  last  issue,  and  many  children  as  can  be  born,  is  hardly  worthy  of  argument. 
1  sure  that  the  public  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  If  there  were  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  superstition,  it 
courageoimly  opening  your  columns  to  the  expression  of  would  follow  that  all  should  marry  as  soon  as  they  had 
cial  doctrines  which,  although  generally  contemned  by  reached  the  age  of  pu^rty  ;  for  by  waiting  longer,  population 
itish  prejudice,  are  yet  destined  to  do  more  than  many  is  restrained  from  its  full  natural  (in  the  animal  sense) 
agine  can  be  done  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  Well  has  increase  ;  and  as  “  Autonomos”  has  pointed  out,  all  siijgle 
S.  Mill  written  with  regard  to  the  population  question: — “So  men  and  women  of  marriageable  age  are  practically  hfiil- 
mplete  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole  subject,  owing,  thusians. 

a  great  degree,  to  the  mystery  with  which  it  is  shrouded  of  course  Scripture  is  commonly  dragged  in  by  our  oppo- 
a  spunoiw  delicacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong  nents,  asit  ever  m  in  support  of  all  abuses,  and  the  command 
ould  be  mis-measured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  sub-  to  “  increase,  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  ”  is  hurled 

its  most  TnntnPntiMia  Luman  flioTi  4-Vtaf  -  <  ti  <  •_  _ _ 1 _  In 


raairimony  unui  irom  me  generous  motive  or  saving  nis 
sweetheart  from  “  trouble,’*  or  the  selfish  one  of  saving  him¬ 
self  from  abuse  or  le^l  proceedings,  and  consequent  expense, 
he  makes,  as  he  thinks,  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  goes  like 
a  martyr  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  Yet  no  man  so  imperatively 
as  the  labourer  requires  a  helpmate  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  and  he  would  regard  marriage  as  a  blessing  if  it  were 
not  for  what  he  looks  forward  to  as  the  probable,  and,  if 
probable,  the  inevitable,  consequence  of  marriage, — a  larger 
family  than  he  can  support  without  painful  pinching. 

Similar  fears  affright  the  clerk  or  assistant  with  a  salary  of 
a  hundred  a  year,  and  with  a  prospect  of  only  slow  advance 
up  to  a  certain  limit.  He  desires  to  marry,  and  need  not 
spend  much  more  if  wisely  married  and  keeping  a  frugal 
home  than  he  spends  in  his  comfortless  lodgings.  But  with 
the  prospect  of  a  salary  only  increasing  every  five  years,  and 
a  new  baby  presenting  itself  everv  two  years  or  oftener,  he 
dreads  to  commit  himself  to  the  lotteiy  of  matrimonial 
fortune.  With  the  upper  classes,  too,  a  large  family  implies 
(in  the  present  extravagant  style  of  living),  a  large  establish¬ 
ment,  large  sums  to  be  spent  in  the  education  of  children, 
careers  and  fortunes  to  provide,  and  husbands  to  find.  And 
thus  it  is,  through  all  grades  of  society,  that  early  marriages 
sanctioned  and  blessed  by  pure  affection,  the  best  moral  sale- 
guards  of  a  nation,  are  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  conse¬ 
quences,  chiefly  dreaded  and  avoided. 

“  A  French  lady  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respectability, 
will,  in  common  conversation,  say  as  simply  (and  as  innocently , 
whatever  the  self-righteous  prude  may  aver  to  'the  contrary), 
as  she  would  proffer  any  common  remark  about  the  weather, 
“  I  have  three  children  ;  my  husband  and  I  think  that  is  as 
many  as  we  can  do  justice  to,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
any  more,*  ”  (*  Moral  Physiology,*  p.  23,  by  R.  D.  Owen.) 
Even  in  prejudiced  England,  to  my  positive  knowledge  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common  for  married  couples  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  to  “  manage  **  not  to  have  children 


am  sure  that  the  public  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you  for 
ao  courageoimly  opening  your  columns  to  the  expression  of 
social  doctrines  which,  although  generally  contemned  by 
British  prejudice,  are  yet  destined  to  do  more  than  many 
imagine  can  be  done  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  Well  has 
J.  S.  Mill  written  with  regard  to  the  population  question : — “So 
complete  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole  subject,  owing, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  mystery  with  which  it  is  shroud^ 
by  a  spurioini  delicacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong 
should  be  mis-measured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  sub- 


awwe  ot  tne  cost  to  mankind  of  this  scnipulosity  of  out,  and  that  the  word  replenish  does  not  signify  to  overcrowd 
spe^n.  The  diseases  of  society  can,  no  more  than  corporal  till  we  push  one  another  into  the  sea,  or  over  the  sea.  Those 
maladies,  be  prevented  or  cured  without  being  spoken  about  ^ho  feel  it  their  mission  to  replenish  the  earth  should  go  to 

Eco*i  »  People’s  Edn.,  p.  226).  It  is  Australia,  Canada,  the  Western  States  of  America,  or  to 
really  absurd  that  plain  speaking  on  this  subject  should  gome  other  country  where  replenishing  is  desirable.  That 
involve  a  social  refoi-mer  in  so  much  obloquy  as  it  does,  seeing  would  be  a  far  better  plan  of  colonising  than  our  present 
reproduction  is  already  carried  out  by  practice  of  multiplying  in  a  country,  already  overcrowded, 
numbers  of  the  upper  class,  and  by  an  ever  increasing  number  and  thus,  in  effect,  kiching  people  into  the  Colonies.  In  Eng- 
«f  the  middle  claKsPVAn  in  «  PLillafin.. »»  ,  .  ..  *  -  .  *.-_  .iT _ i.:.: _ 


mnr  “  class  even  in  “  Philistine  ”  England,  and  seeing,  land  there  is  already  too  much  competition  in  every  field  of 

a*uon§8t  people  who  never  dream  of  any  enterprise,  and  we  are  soon  going  to  have  our  women  as  addi- 
^Kibie  limitotion,  an  increase  of  family  is  regarded  as  a  mis-  tionaf  competitors.  This  last  consideration  w'ould  be  a  ter- 
lonune,  whether  it  be  acknowledged  to  be  so  or  not.  rible  one  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  that  women,  who  suffer 

“What  a  fine  healthy  baby  !  **  said  a  lady  friend  of  mine  most  from  large  families,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  ^  they 
w  a  farm  labourer’s  wife  whom  she  was  visiting.  “Yes,  increase  in  intelligence  and  independence,  will  foUow  the  ex- 
ma  am,”  replied  the  woman,  in  a  mournful  tone ;  “he doesn’t  ample  of  their  American  and  French  sisters,  and  no  longer 
look  anything  like  going  home,  does  he  !  I  wish  it  would  permit  themselves  to  become  mere  brood  animals  during  tne 
please  the  Lord  to  take  him  home !  ’*  The  burthen  of  this  nest  portion  of  theii*  married  life. 


wifK  years,  to  the  serious  injury  of  their  health,  ably  large  family  whether  she  really  thinks  recipes  ror  the 

hftrni.  .object  of  avoiding  pregnancy.  This  bar-  cure  of  the  affliction  from  which  she  suffers,  can  with  pro- 


hftrnM  uvuiuing  pregnancy,  in  is  oar-  cure  of  the  amiction  irora  waiuu  ouo  ......  r-- 

thpn  **  of  course  very  frequently  ineffectual,  and  priety  be  given  in  detail  in  a  paper  of  general  circulation 

ofTtni-;  ^  ®*^od8  beyond  the  woman  to  her  future  like  the  Examiner,  If  I  were  writing  to  the  Lametj  I  should 

addition  to  the  family  implies,  as  it  not  object  to  enter  into  particulars.  As  it  is,  I  must  refer 
ih  thousands  in  this  and  other  countries,  less  pork,  “X.  Y.  Z.”  to  the  pamphlet  above  quoted  from,  Moral 
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the  examiner,  JANUARY  28,  1871 


Longwy  capitulated,  after  nine  daya’  bombardment.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  captured  4,000  prisoners  and  200  gnus. 

January  26. — The  Times  correspondent  at  Versailles  telegraphed: 
“M.  Favre  came  again  from  Paris  yesterday  and  slept  here  last  night 
He  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  General 
Trochu  has  resigned,  and  General  Vinoy  has  the  command  of  the 
troops.  An  emeute  was  suppressed  by  the  troons  firing  on 
mob,  who  demanded  more  sorties,  with  cries  of  *  A  Berlin  I  *  Th® 
bombardment  of  St  Denis  continued  yesterday.  The  forts  could 
scarcely  reply.  The  fire  has  been  increased  against  the  enceinte 
and  the  works.” 

January  27.— The  following  telegram  was  receired  at  the 
Foreign  Office  from  General  Walker,  dated  Versailles,  Friday, 

8  a.m. ;  “Jules  Favre  returned  yesterday  to  Paris,  and  will  come 
back  early  to-day  with  an  officer  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitola* 
tion.  There  has  been  no  more  firing  since  midnight.” 

ITALY: 

January  26.— After  three  days’  discussion,  the  Florence  Senate 
voted  that  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome,  as  proposed 
by  the  Minister  and  determined  on  by  the  Lower  House,  shall  be 
made  on  the  30th  of  June.  It  declared  itself  satisfied  with  the 
Minister’s  engagements  concerning  the  guarantees  of  the  Pope’s 
independence  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Th*  Sunday  Lecture  Society.— The  lecture  on  Jannair  22Bd 
was  delivered  by  A.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  M.A.  Camb..  F.G.8.  (of  her 
Majesty’s  Geological  Survey),  the  subject  being  “  How  Coal  and 
the  Strata  in  which  it  is  found  were  forme^”  Mr  Green  com¬ 
menced  by  remarking  on  the  great  advance  in  the  present  centorr 
of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  geology  ;  remarking  that  the  earth 
has  had  a  much  longer  lifetime  than  is  popularlv  assigned  to  it, 
and  that  the  earth  itself  is  the  sole  book  in  which  we  can  hope  to 
read  its  own  true  history.  Passing  then  to  the  main  subject  of 
his  lecture,  Mr  Green  gave  a  clear  but  concise  description  of  the 
carboniferous  formation  in  which  coal  is  found,  consisting  as  h 
does  of  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  coal,  and  nnder-clay ;  entering 
with  great  minuteness,  but  admirable  brevity  of  expression,  into 
the  details  of  the  formation  of  the  several  strata  :  the  sandpit, 
from  coarse  sand,  washed  or  pushed  down  by  mountain  streams 
and  rivers ;  the  shale,  from  finer  sand,  clay,  and  mud,  also  brought 
down  by  rivers,  but  held  in  suspension  and  consequently  deposited 
in  regular  layers  ;  the  limestone  from  animal  remains— corius,  and 
small  shells  of  the  foraminigera  and  others ;  the  coal  from  vege¬ 
table  remains,  and  lastly  the  under  clay,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
trees  which  formed  the  coal  deposit  were  embedded.  Mr  Green 
then  reviewed  the  various  theories  which  have  been  propounded 
as  to  the  formation  of  these  beds  in  the  orders  in  which  we  find 
them,  giving  his  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
they  were  formed  in  a  shallow,  land-locked  sea,  and  that  from 
time  to  time  the  bottom  of  that  sea  was  raised  into  dry  land,  on 
which  the  growth  of  vegetation  furnished  materials  for  a  bed  of 
coal.  In  conclusion,  he  passed  in  review  the  several  coal-fields  of 
the  north  and  centre  of  England,  explaining  the  probable  causes 
of  their  being  found  in  their  present  j^sitions,  and  the  consistency 
of  those  positions  with  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  beds  in 
a  shallow  sea.  To  illustrate  his  subject,  Mr  Green  exhibited 
some  well-executed  diagrams  of  the  different  strata  of  the  carbo* 
niferous  formation,  and  a  map  showing  the  probable  position  and 
size  of  the  sea  in  which  it  was  deposited. 

The  Royal  Institution.— ProfessorTyndall  lectured  on  the  20th 
inst.  on  “Domestic  Water  Supply.”  He  stated  that  having  nctam* 
panied  the  Ek:lipse  Expedition  to  Oran,  during  his  return  he  had 
sought  to  turn  his  opportunities  to  account  by  investigating  iha 
causes  of  the  varying  tints  presented  by  sea  water.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  examination  was  to  show  that  the  yellowish  water  of 
coasts  and  harbours  held  in  suspension  a  large  quantity  of  particlMr 
that  the  particles  in  the  green  water  were  less  abundant  and  in 
finer  division  ;  and  that  the  blue  water  of  the  deep  ocean  waa 
comparatively  free.  Having  established  that  the  visibility  of  the 
track  of  a  beam  through  water  depended  upon  particles  by 
which  the  light  was  reflected,  he  placed  before  the  electric  lamp  a 
succession  of  nine  bottles  containing  samples  of  the  water  supplied 
to  their  customers  by  the  various  London  water  companica. 
That  of  the  Lambeth  Company  displayed  pre-eminence  of  a  bad 
kind ;  that  of  the  Kent  Company  was  by  far  the  clearest ;  the 
West  Middlesex  Company  stood  second  in  order  of  merit;  and 
among  the  rest  there  was  little  to  choose.  The  lecturer  showed 
that  to  cleanse  water  from  suspended  dirt  was  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  exhibited  four  specimens  of  distilled  water  —  a 
specimen  once  filtered  by  Lipscombe,  a  specimen  that  had  ^one 
through  a  silicated  carbon  filter,  and  a  specimen  four  timca 
filtered  through  bibulous  paper  in  the  Royal  Institution  Labora¬ 
tory.  These  were  clear  when  compared  with  the  water  of  the 
companies,  but  the  track  of  the  beam  was  plainly  visible  in  all.  A 
specimen  of  water  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  then  exhibited 
in  illustration  of  great  natural  purity,  and  here  a  faint  blue  line 
only  could  be  seen.  This  brought  Professor  Tyndall  to  the 
practical  conclusion  at  which  he  had  been  aiming— namely,  to  an 
account  of  the  water  supply  yielded  by  the  English  chalk  forma¬ 
tions.  He  characterised  this  as  being  of  the  greatest  attainable 
purity,  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and  easily  accessible  for  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  League  has  been  called,  at  Birmingham,  for  Thursday, 
the  2nd  of  February,  to  consider  their  future  Parliamentary 
action. 


Physiology,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen^,  price  sixpence,  pwblislied 
by  Aus^n  and  Co.,  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street.  Other 
publications  on  the  subject,  not  in  my  opinion  entirely  to 
recommended,  may  also  be  read  with  discrimination.  But  if 
Y.  Z.”  will  ask  any  half-dozen  ladies  of  her  acquaintance 
what  she  requires  to  know,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  of 
them  will  be  able  to  give  her  every  requisite  information. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  allow  me  to  express  my  hope  that  you 
will  not  be  deterred  by  any  amount  of  abuse  from  giving  a 
fair  amount  of  publicity  to  this  unhealthily  pent-up  topic. 


ENGLAND:  .  .  .  ^ 

January  18. — Sir  George  Hay  ter.  Principal  Painter  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  born  in 
1792,  being  the  son  of  Mr  Charles  Hay  ter,  who  was  teacher  of 
perspective  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
Painter  of  Miniatures  and  Portraits  to  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  (the  late  King  of  the 
Belgians).  He  studied  in  Rome  from  1816  to  1819. 

January  24.— The  London  Conference  had  its  second  meeting. 

January  25. — Colonel  Sir  Proby  Thomas  Cautley,  K.C.B., 
lately  one  of  the  Council  for  India,  died,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
He  was  employed  in  the  field  in  1820  and  1821  in  reducing 
numerous  forts  in  Oude.  In  1825-26  he  served  at  the  siege  of 
Bhurtpore,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the 
Eastern  Jumna  Canal  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India. 
He  was  the  projector  and  designer  of  the  Ganges  Canal  Works, 
which  were  opened  in  April,  1854. 

January  27. —  The  Cambridge  Mathematical  Honours  List  was 
published,  naming  Mr  J.  Hopkinson,  of  Trinity,  as  the  Senior 
wrangler.  Mr  Hopkinson  is  a  son  of  Mr  J.  Hopkinson,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  was  educated  at  Owen’s  College.  He  obtained  the 
senior  mathematical  open  Scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  at 
Easter,  1867,  being  then  seventeen  vears  of  age.  He  obtained  a 
foundation  scholarship  at  his  college,  and  was  elected  Sheep¬ 
shanks’  Astronomical  Exhibitioner  in  1868.  He  obtained  the 
Whitworth  Exhibition  for  Applied  Science  in  1870,  and  he  also 
received  the  highest  degree  that  is  conferred  by  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  that  of  Doctor  of  Science,  passing  in  two  different  subjects. 
FRANCE : 

January  19. — General  Trochu,  with  a  force  of  about  100,000 
men,  made  a  sortie  from  Paris,  westward  from  Mont  VaUrien, 
against  Malmaison,  Montretout,  and  St  Cloud.  He  was  promptly 
driven  back,  and  returned  to  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
The  French  loss  was  estimated  at  6,000,  over  1,000  being  left 
dead  under  the  walls. 

General  Faidherbe’s  defeat  at  St  Quentin  was  utterly  disastrous. 
Great  numbers  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  more  than  9,000 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  total  losses  of  the  French 
were  estimated  at  15,000.  The  Germans  acknowledged  a  loss  of 
about  3.000  men  and  94  officers  killed  and  wounded. 

January  20. — M.  Gambetta,  having  passed  through  Boulogne, 
arrived  at  Lille,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Faidherbe.  Both 
left  on  the  23rd,  M.  Gambetta  returning  to  the  south. 

January  21 — D61e,  in  the  Jura,  was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

January  22. — Cambrai  was  bombarded  by  the  Germans. 

The  bombardment  of  St  Denis  was  commenced. 

January  24.— The  Times  correspondent  at  Versailles  tele¬ 
graphed:  “  M.  Jules  Favre  is  nowhere  with  proposals  for  a 
capitulation.  He  proposes  that  the  garrison  shall  leave  Paris  with 
honours  of  war.  This  is  quite  inadmissible.  The  attack  on  St 
Denis  and  the  great  defeat  of  the  19th  have  mainly  led  to  the 
resolution  to  ask  for  terms.  Trochu  is  ill.  Yinoy  commands. 
M.  Favre  has  seen  Count  Bismaick.  The  arrangement  of  terms 
will  take  time.  The  French  demands  are  far  too  large.” 

M.  Favre  returned  to  Paris. 

January  25. —  The  Time.%  omniscient  and  prophetic,  said ; 
“Paris  is  fallen.  The  j)roud  city  has  become  captive.  What 
follows?  The  claim  of  M.  Jules  Favre  that  the  garrison  of  Paris 
should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  has  been, 
of  course,  rejected  ;  and  we  may  go  further,  and  say  with  con¬ 
fidence  that,  so  far  from  granting  such  terms,  Count  Bismarck  is 
at  this  moment  seeking  obtain  from  M.  Favre  something  more 
than  a  surrender  of  the  capital  of  France.  His  last  note  to  M. 
Favro  indicated  the  stipulations  he  is  now  endeavouring  to 
enforce.  He  is  telling  liitii  that  he  is  something  more  than  the 
Chief  of  the  Administration  in  Paris— he  is  the  leading  spirit  of 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX  TRADE. 

The  earliest  beginnings  of  industries  which  are  destined 
to  cause  considerable  commercial  changes  are  too  often 
passed  by  without  any  notice  by  contemporary  writers  and 
the  world  at  large.  When  the  first  few  bales  of  Australian 
wool  were  imported,  in  1823,  into  the  London  market,  and 


The  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  war  still  occupies  the 
‘attention  of  speculators  and  investors’  and  the  feverish 
excitement  regaining  the  expected  capitulation  of  Paris 
causes  rumours  of  its  accomplishment  to  be  circulated, 

and  all  securities  are  more  or  less  affected.  The  event  is  on?  ~  u  i.  'r  ,  - — 

considered  so  certain,  and  has  been  so  long  anticipated  I"  /e"  coiU  have  predicted  that 

that  it  U  doubtful  whether  markets  wiU  be  influcnLd  to 

any  very  great  extent  when  the  surrender  actually  occurs.  L.i,  ..t-omM  ^  ‘t  wos  fvou* 

There  will  no  doubt  be  much  fluctuation,  for  those  who  ‘  I-  ‘“creasmg 

have  held  their  capital  for  a  long  time  are  so  eager  to  f 

ta.“L‘L”K‘r'  I” 

will  not  be  na^ected  ;  but,  as  has  been  the  case  this  week,  colonies.  It  would  be  unwise  to  predict  a  similar  futm^ 
a  fractional  r^  has  been  of  only  tem^rary  duration,  »  frogrei^  so  considerable  to  the  trade  in  New  ZeaW 
counteracfcmg  influences  existing  to  check  ^y  improve-  flax  which  is  now  commencing ;  but  it  bids  fair  to  become 
ment.  The  tendency  of  all  purities  is  apparently  one  of  the  largest  exports  from  our  Australian  possestions. 
towards  a  rm,  but  ‘he  financid  thermonaeter  is  so  The  prosperity  of  our  colonies  must,  in  greaV  measure,, 
sensitive  that  a  breath  is  sufficient  to  afect  it  Of  the  depend  on  the  state  of  the  markets  here  and  on  th^ 
immense  quantity  of  money  now  unemployed,  it  must  bo  Continent,  and  on  the  prices  realised  for  their  produce, 
remembered  timt  a  very  large  proportion  <^me  from  n  u  well  known  that  the  gradually  drooping  price 
France,  and  will  have  to  Iw  returned  when  the  existing  of  „ool  has  lately  rendered  sheep-farming;  ^th  i» 
state  of  thmgs  in  that  country  is  ^tered ;  there  is  also  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  an  industiy  by  no  means  so-. 
probabihty  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  securities  of  every  i„crative  as  it  was  previous  to  1867.  The  same  remark 
descrip  ion  being  forced  upon  our  markets  to  counteract^  ^  gjai  j  Australian 

nse  which  might  naturally  be  looked  for  on  the  termmation  copper  trade,  which,-though,  of  wurse,  much  less  exten- 
of  the  war.  Again,  the  surrender  of  Paru  may  not  end  cyco  more  deleteriously  affected.  Under- 

the  war.^  Even  ff  it  should,  that  event  has  been  “  dis-  these  circumstances  the  merchants,  capitalists,  and  squat- 
counted,  while,  if  it  should  not,  greater  uncertamty  than  ters  in  our  Australian  and  New  Zealand  possessions  have 
evw  will  prevaiL  j  n  «.  n.  ,  ,  ,  turned  their  attention  to  other  articles  of  export,  and  one 

Co^ls  th  w  week  have  ^o^n  “ull,  f  flay  Qf  the  principal  and  most  increasing  of  these  is  New  Zea- 

nntd  Wednesday,  when  the  Tmes  publish^  the  “  Versailles  Und  flax.  The  plant  from  which  thie  flbre  is  produced  ie 
telegram  announcing  the  arrival  of  Jules  Favre  and  his 
mission  to  Count  Bismarck,  which  caused  an  advance  of  ^ ; 
but  later  in  the  day,  on  the  introduction  of  the  second 
part  of  the  North  German  Loan,  they  receded,  leaving  off 
as  on  Tuesday — viz.,  92J  to 

The  Bank  rate  has  not  been  altered. 

In  the  Railway  market  the  dulness  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  gave  way  on  Wednesday,  and  a  slight  advance 


a  species  of  aloe,  which  grows  wild,  in  great  profusion,  over - 
both  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  has  long  beei^ 
used  by  the  Maories  in  the  manufacture  of  their  fishing . 
and  war  canoes,  and  in  various  native  manufactures.  It  • 
is,  however,  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  our 
colonists  have,  to  any  considerable  extent,  exported  the^ 
article  into  England.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  how- 
-  ,  ever,  large  quantities  have  been  imported  into  our 

occurred,  b\^  the  settlement  of  the  fortnightly  account  markets,  with  very  varying  results.'  The  extreme  prices . 


and  the  traffic  returns  of  the  principal  lines  being  in  most 
instances  lower,  not  much  business  has  been  done.  Great 
scarcity  of  stock  has  existed  and  rates  for  continuation  have 
ruled  particularly  light ;  a  much  better  tone  is  consequently 
manifested. 

Telegraph  shares  continue  to  rise  in  expectation  of  good 
dividends.  Telegraph  Construction  being  particularly  strong. 

Foreign  securities  experienced  an  advance  on  the  news 
from  Versailles.  Turkish  rose  Egyptian,  Italian,  and 
Russian  J  each,  and  Spanish  |.  French  Loan  rallied  1 J 
per  cent.,  closing  at  1 J  disconnt. 

The  second  issue  of  the  North-German  Loan  is  offered 
for  subscription  by  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank.  The 
amount  reserved  for  our  market  is  3,000,000?.,  in  sterling 
bonds  of  100?.,  500?.,  and  1,000?.  each,  at  96  per  cent., 
faring  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  from  the  Isb 


paid  for  Manilla  hemp,  for  roping  purposes,  at  the  latter 
end  of  1869,  rising  as  high,  in  some  instances,  as  68?.  to- 
70?.  per  ton,  had  the  effect  of  forcing  up,  to  an  extremely 
abnormal  price,  the  better  samples  of  the  New  Zealand 
flax  then  on  the  market.  It  was  believed  that,  if  carefully 
dressed,  it  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  this  hemp, 
and,  in  time,  command  fully  as  good  a  price.  Under  these  * 
circumstances  as  much  as  51?.  10s.  to  52?.  per  ton  wae> 
given  for  the  flax — a  price  at  which  a  very  considerable- 
profit  must  have  been  realised  by  the  shippers  abroad,  and 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  regarded  as  at  all  the  perma¬ 
nent  value  of  the  fibre,  would  at  once  have  placed  the 
trade  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  large  parcels  which  at . 
this  time  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  principal  rope- 
makers  in  England  were,  however,  reported  on  by  them  te 
be  entirely  useless  in  manufacturing  rope  for  sea-going 


May.  The  extinction  of  the  bonds  at  par  is  to  be  on  the  1st  purposes,  as  the  fibre  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  stand  tho 
November,  1875.  action  of  the  water;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  for  other 

There  1^  been  little  doing  in  the  American  Market,  and  P"''!’'?*®*.  “  not  absolutely  essential  it  appea>^ 

ices  remain  almost  unaltered ;  5-20  of  1862  at  yOf,  1865  .T"  J?™,’  ^emp  could  bo  imported 

i.  show  an  advance  of  i  during  the  “  considerably  lower  price.  This  can  easi  y  be  undcr- 
;  8qtoi  areihioher  Erie  Shares  by  those  who  know  the  difference  in  the  value  of 

are  neglected,  and  remain  at  fsj  to*19  ,^llinois  are  steady, 
at  110  to  i  Atlantic  Bonds  fnd  Debentures  have  been  PfeP»n”g ‘^c  flax  has  not  yet  been  entirely  solved  ;  a  ve  j 
inquired  for  during  the  last  few  days,  and  are  i  to  1  higher ;  ““‘derable  quantity  of  gum  is  to  be  found  in  ^ 

Oregon  and  California  Loan  has  ^en  dull.  appears  in  a  great  measure,  to  ^ 

when  exposed  to  a  lengthened  contact  with  water,  ana  even 

up  to  the  present  time  the  efforts  to  remove  this  gum  havo 
only  been  partially  successful.  In  addition  to  this,  a  care- 


Colonial  Bonds  show  no  change  except  Nova  Scotia, 
which  have  advanced  J  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  : 

Consols,  923  to  92J  for  money  and  account. 

Foreign  Securities : — Italian,  64 J  to  65 ;  Spanish,  30^  to  30| ; 
Turkish  Fire  per  Geuts.,  42^^  to  43| ;  Argentine,  89^  to  90^; 
^[yptian  of  1868,  75  to  75j ;  Pasha,  78^  to  79.^ ;  Peruvian,  90  to 

English  Railway  Shares ; — Brighton,  43  to  43^  ;  Caledonian,  88 
to  883  ;  Dover,  77^  to  78  ;  Metropolitan,  66  to  66^  ;  York  A,  1353 
to  136;  Great  Eastern,  40|  to  41 ;  Great  Western,  73  to  73^; 

1363  to  1363;  Birmingham,  1303  to  130g;  Midland,  1293 


less  method  of  dressing  the  flax  has  operated  very  preju¬ 
dicially  on  its  value  here,  and  the  prices  realised  for  somo 
sent  home  not  dressed  in  the  straw  have,  in  many  cases, , 
exceeded  those  realised  by  that  dressed  in  the  colony,  but 
in  which  the  naturally  strong  fibre  of  the  flax  had  bwn 
weakened  in  the  process.  Since  the  first  fall  in 
which  was  very  considerable,  occurring  in  the  early  portioi^ 
of  last  year,  and  averaging  nearly  15?.  per  ton,  more  cam 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  shippers  in  the  preparac- 
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tion  of  the  article,  and  the  lower  descriptions,  wnicn  nave 
been  found  hardly  to  cover  freight  and  charges,  have  been 
generally  avoided. 

The  effect  of  this  is  now  being  seen  in  a  gradual 
j  the  value  of  the  flax ;  so  much  so  that  several 
and  other  vessels  have  been  equipped  with  it  in 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
are  more  thoroughly 


advance  in 
American  l 

place  of  Manilla  hemp, 

that,  when  its  character  and  working  _  _ 

understood,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  it,  and 
highly  remunerative  prices  will  be  obtained.  The  New 
Zealand  Government,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  deputed  Commissioners  to  examine  practically,  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  into 
the  causes  which  had  prevented  the  fibre  from  being  more 
generally  employed  ;  and  their  report  and  recommendations 
will,  WG  have  no  doubt,  stimulate  the  New  Zealand  colo¬ 
nists  to  fresh  exertions  in  developing  and  perfecting  this 
industry.  Difficulties  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  met  and 
encountered  in  the  enterprise,  but  these  can  be  safely  left 
to  the  energy  and  resource  of  the  colonists.  In  a  country 


factory  conclusion  to  the  story.  It  appears  to  be,  however, 
the  best  that  Signor  Taddei  can  invent.  Whether  Aboul 
Hassan  or  Nadir  secures  the  bride,  whether  Ali  Baba 
retains  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  who  is  the  ultimate  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  treasure  in  the  cave,  are  points  left  to  the 
conjecture  of  those  patient  spectators  who  have  followed 
to  its  end  this  very  uninteresting  drama.  The  construction 
of  the  libretto  is  bad.  There  are,  in  addition  to  those  we 
have  mentioned,  several  utterly  unnecessary  scenes,  which 
cause  the  action  of  the  play  to  drag  heavily. 

The  music  to  this  opera  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
musician  capable  and  accomplished  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Signor  Bottesini  understands  writing  for  the  voice,  and  uses 
the  orchestra  in  an  agreeable  manner.  He  evidently  com¬ 
poses  with  great  ease,  but  we  are  forcibly  reminded,  when 
listening  to  his  music,  of  the  proverb,  **  Easy  writing  is 
hard  reading.”  Tune  after  tune  falls  upon  the  ear,  at  first 
pleasantly,  but  soon  we  become  nauseated  with  the  com¬ 
monplace  facility.  We  are  reminded  successively  of  Mozart, 
Bossini,  and  Donizetti.  The  aim  seems  to  be  to  write  as 
many  airs  as  possible  for  the  music  shops,  to  be  sung  by 
amateurs  in  drawing-rooms.  Some  of  the  airs  are  really 
pretty,  Delia’s  song  in  the  first  act,  with  harp  accompani¬ 
ment,  ‘  Non  4  il  poter,*  being  the  best.  The  concerted  piece, 
commencing  with  the  words,  ‘  Corpo  di  Maometto,*  sung  by 
Delia,  Aboul,  Nadir,  Morgiana,  and  chorus,  after  the  inop¬ 
portune  appearance  of  Aboul  to  claim  Delia,  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  writing,  and  was  most  deservedly  encored. 

Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the  opera  is  due  to  the 
admirable  acting  and  singing  of  Signor  Borella  as  Ali  Baba. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  better  impersonation  than  that 
given  by  this  most  artistic  actor.  The  trammels  of  time 
and  tune  never  seem  to  trouble  him,  and  cumbrous  phrases, 
when*  sung  by  him,  appear  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
simple  mode  of  expression.  His  humour  is  irresistible. 
Specially  noticeable  are  the  scene  where  he  is  in  a  difficulty 
between  the  rival  claimants  for  his  daughter’s  hand,  and  that 
in  which  he  is  forced  to  sing  the  drinking  song,  **  Se  un 
bicchier,”  at  supper.  Mdlle  Calisio,  as  Delia,  sings  delight¬ 
fully  throughout  the  opera.  The  part  gives  no  opportunity 
for  acting,  but  what  she  has  to  do  is  well  done.  Signor 
Piccioli  made  his  first  appearance  as  Nadir,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  audience.  He  sings  his  songs  with 
much  refinement  and  feeling,  and  is  very  successful  in 
the  duets  with  Delia.  His  acting  is  careful,  but  stiff 
and  conventional,  and  his  gestures  are  painfully  monotonous. 
Signor  Bocca  is  Aboul  Hassan,  and  Signor  Torelli  Orsocanc, 
the  robber  chief.  Mdlle  FauUo  is  satisfactory  in  the 
small  role  of  Morgiana. 

The  scenery  is  poor.  The  elaborate  scene  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  robbers’  cave  is  badly  composed,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  one,  representing  a  hall  in  Ali  Baba’s  house,  is  bad 
in  colour.  The  dresses  are  in  many  instances  gaudy  and 
inharmonious. 
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MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 

Since  our  last  notice  of  these  admirable  concerts,  Signor 
Sivori  has  made  his  first  appearance.  His  playing  is 
characterised  by  remarkable  sweetness  of  tone  and  finish  of 
execution,  but  his  reading  of  Beethoven’s  “  Romance  in  P  ” 
lacked  dignity.  Signor  Sivori  will  appear  once  more  at  St 
James’s  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Fob.  lUh,  when 
another  opportunity  for  judging  his  playing  of  German 
classical  music  will  be  given. 

At  last  Monday’s  concert  Madame  Norman-Neruda 
played  first  violin,  Herr  Straus  the  tenor,  in  Schubert’s 
“  Quartet  in  A  minor,”  a  work  well  known  to  frequenters  of 
these  concerts,  and  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  performance  left  nothing  to  wish  for.  Boildeau’s  song, 
“  Simple,  innocente,  et  joliette,”  was  very  cleverly  sung  by 
Ilerr  Stockhausen,  who  exhibited  a  good  falsetto  voice  and 
considerable  capability  of  executing  roulades.  The  contrast 
between  his  usual  deep  tones  and  the  falsetto  is,  however, 
too  great  to  permit  of  an  agreeable  transition  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  performance  was  rather  a  tour  de  force 
than  a  success.  Much  happier  was  the  choice  of  two 
JJeder  by  Schumann,  in  the  second  part.  In  this  class 
of  song  Herr  Stockhausen  has  no  equal.  His  pronunciation, 
accent,  and  intonation  are  perfect,  while  his  reading  has  all 
the  freshness  of  improvisation.  Miss  Zimmermann  was  most 
successful  in  Beethoven’s  “  Trio  in  C  minor,”  which  she 
played  with  breadth  and  feeling.  The  fantasia  which  she 
also  played  is  in  Mendelssohn’s  least  interesting  manner, — 
restless,  and  lacking  artistic  repose.  To  this  fact,  and  not  to 
any  fault  in  the  pianist,  we  attribute  the  comparatively 
slight  effect  produced  by  its  performance.  It  only  remains 
to  mention  Signor  Piatti’s  marvellous  playing  of  the  three 
pieces  from  Bach’s  “  Sixth  Suite”  for  violoncello  alone.  These 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Monday  concerts, 
and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Madame  Schumann  will  play  next  week,  and  Herr 
Joachim  promises  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  13th  of 
February  and  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  season. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

II.  The  Rise  of  the  Drama. 

While  miracle-plays  and  religious  mysteries  were  in 
vogue,  the  world  began  to  make  good  use  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  precedents  set  by  the  Church.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  we  find  kings  and  great  courtiers  retaining  in 
their  pay  companies  of  minstrels  and  players,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  keep  alive  and  further  develop  the 
dramatic  art.  In  Edward  IV. ’s  reign  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  famous  for  his  company  of  players,  and  he 
appears  to  have  augmented  their  numl^r  after  he  became 
King  of  England  as  Richard  III.  The  fashion  was  not 
discredited  when  mediae valism  and  Plantagenet  rule  and 
misrule  gave  place  to  the  line  of  Tudor  sovereigns  and  to 
modern  history.  The  distinct  rise  of  the  regular  drama 
from  the  rude  preliminaries  of  religious  plays  and  secular 
pageants  dates  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 

This  King  maintained  a  company  of  “  players  of  inter¬ 
ludes,”  four  in  number,  of  whom  one  Richard  Gibson  was 
chief,  and  each  of  whom  had  for  salary  five  marks  a  year. 
Ills  son,  Prince  Arthur,  had  a  separate  staff,  known  as 
“  the  Prince’s  players  ;  ”  and  some  of  the  choristers  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  termed  the  players  of  the  Chapel,”  and 
under  the  direction  of  William  Cornish,  waited  upon 
the  Court  during  twelve  days  at  each  Christmas-time. 
King  Henry  also  had  a  body  of  French  players;”  and 
several  noblemen,  especially  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the^  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Northumberland,  had  actors  in 
their  pay.  We  read,  too,  of  companies  of  players  attached 
to  London,  Coventr)^  and  other  towns,  and  of  “  the  players 
that  begged  by  the  way,”  who  were  'precursors  of  the 
strolling  actors  of  later  times.  A  general  oversight  of  all 
these  performers  and  their  performances,  as  well  as  direct 
supervision  of  the  entertainments  provided  at  Court, 
J^ppears  to  have  vested  in  an  officer  appointed  by  the  King 


as  Abbot  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  who  afterwards  was  styled 
Master  of  the  Revels. 

Henry  yHI.  was  a  yet  more  zealous  patron  of  the 

players  than  his  father.  The  annals  of  his  reign  give 
precise  information  as  to  the  names  of  the  actors  employed 
by  him,  their  wages,  dresses,  and  the  like.  A  company  of 
players  also  was  necessary  to  the  household  of  every  noble¬ 
man  of  high  rank,  and  the  growing  taste  for  dramatic 
representations  is  shown  in  the  records  of  performances 
by  the  scholars  of  St  Paul’s,  London,  of  Eton,  of  Oxford,  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  other  educational  establishments. 

We  have  more  information  concerning  stage  accessories 
than  concerning  the  plays  actually  presented  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Tudors.  But  wo  know  enough  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  was  a  transition  stage  between  the 
old  mysteries  and  moralities,  which  were  still  acted  as 
frequently  as  before,  and  the  new  drama  that  attained 
unrivalled  grandeur  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  parentage 
of  this  new  drama  is  to  bo  found  in  a  wedding  between 
the  dramatic  literature  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
native  wit  that  occasionally  burst  forth  in  the  early  miracle- 
plays,  and  had  freer  utterance  in  the  later  moralities.  The 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe  dates  from  near  the  beginning 
of  Tudor  rule  in  England.  Least  heard  of  in  these  times,  but 
most  memorable  in  their  results,  were  the  performances  of 
the  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca  by  Oxford  youths 
and  Eton  boys,  and  of  homespun  Latin  dr.amas,  fashioned  on 
the  ancient  models.  These  were  more  than  school  exercises. 
They  were  offered  to  the  multitude  on  great  public  occa¬ 
sions,  and  they  were  often  included  among  the  Court 
festivities  at  Yule-tide  and  Whitsun-tide.  Latin  was  then 
a  familiar  language  to  all  well-educated  persons,  and  the 
uneducated  multitude  were  satisfied  with  the  miracle-plays, 
moralities,  and  such  rude  popular  entertainments  as  bear- 
baiting.  The  Reformation  carrying  with  it,  or  being 
caused  by,  a  social  revolution  even  more  momentous  than 
the  change  of  national  religion,  induced  a  higher  cultivation 
of  the  people,  while  it  helped  to  bring  the  native  speech 
into  a  position  of  greater  literary  importance.  Thus  we 
find  simultaneously  growing  up  in  England,  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  immediate  successors,  a  national  taste  for 
dramatic  representations,  worthier  of  the  name  than  any¬ 
thing  that  had  gone  before,  and  a  disposition  among  the 
learned  to  substitute  for  reproduction  of  classical  plays,  or 
plays  imitated  from  them  in  the  classical  language,  a  home¬ 
bred  literature  for  the  stage,  in  which  the  influences  of  the 
ancient  dramatists  should  be  imparted  in  a  shape  intelligible 
to  all. 

It  is  evident  that  a  great  number  of  early  plays,  which, 
if  extant,  would  have  afforded  very  welcome  illustration  of 
this  transition,  have  been  lost.  But  enough  survives  to 
indicate  the  general  process  of  the  change.  Under  the 
early  Tudors  we  find  classical  tragedies  and  comedies  per¬ 
formed  not  only  in  the  great  schools,  but  at  Court  and  in 
the  houses  of  noblemen,  concurrently  with  mysteries  an  i 
moralities,  and  with  nondescript  plays,  in  which  a  small 
amount  of  originality  was  blended  with  reproduction  of  the 
older  fornas.  A  little  later  we  find  the  classical  works 
translated  into  English,  and  native  imitations  of  them  be¬ 
coming  common  and  attaining  a  dignity  and  character  of 
their  own,  while  the. older  religious  and  semi-religious  per¬ 
formances  remained  in  fashion. 

Early  specimens  of  the  native  drama  in  its  first  rude 
stage  appear  in  the  writings  of  John  Heywood,  who  was 
a  “  singer  ”  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1514,  and 
probably  held  office  at  Court  until  the  end  of  Henry 
VIII.’s  reign.  These  writing.s,  called  interludes,  were  some¬ 
what  of  the  nature  of  modern  farces.  In  their  rough 
delineations  of  character  we  see  the  rise  of  English  comedy, 
with  occasional  adoption  of  the  allegory  of  the  moralities. 
They  date  from  about  the  year  1530.  Though  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  on  that  account  suffering  some  persecution 
under  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  main  object  in 
Hevwood's  dramas  was  to  heap  satire  upon  the  vices  of 
the  Church.  The  most  famous  of  them.  The  Four  1\ 
has  for  its  slender  plot  a  quarrel  between  a  Palmer,  a 
Pardoner,  a  Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar,  as  to  which  of 
them  can  tell  the  biggest  lie.  In  the  end  the  Palmer 
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happens  to  say  that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  ot  patience 
in  his  life,  an  assertion  which  the  other  three  loudly 
declare  to  be  as  complete  a  falsehood  as  any  man  can 
utter ;  and  so  the  strife  concludes.  Another  of  Iley  wood  s 
farces^’s  A  Merry  Play  hetween  the  Pardoner  and  the 
Friar,  the  Curate  and  Neighbour  Pratt.  A  Pardoner  and  a 
Friar/”  says  Mr  Collier  in  his  ‘  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
“have  each  obtained  leave  of  the  Curate  to  use  his 
church,  the  one  for  the  exhibition  of  his  relics,  the  other 
for  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  the  object  of  both  being  the 
same,  that  of  procuring  money.  The  Friar  arrives  first 
and  is  about  to  commence  his  discourse,  when  the  Pardoner 
enters  and  disturbs  him.  Each  is  desirous  of  being  heard, 
and  after  many  vain  attempts  by  force  of  lungs,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  force  of  arms,  kicking  and  cuffing  each  other  un¬ 
mercifully.  The  Curate,  called  by  the  disturbance  in  his 
church,  endeavours,  without  avail,  to  part  the  combatants. 
He  therefore  calls  in  Neighbour  Pratt  to  his  assistance, 
and  while  the  Curate  seizes  the  Friar,  Pratt  undertakes  to  deal 
with  the  Pardoner,  in  order  that  they  may  set  them  in  the 
stocks.  It  turns  out  that  both  the  Friar  and  the  Pardoner 
are  too  much  for  their  assailants,  and  the  latter,  after  a 
sound  drubbing,  are  glad  to  come  to  a  composition,  by 
which  the  former  are  allowed  quietly  to  depart.” 

Hey  wood’s  interludes,  slight  and  coarse  as  they  are,  show 
how  a  taste  for  genuine  comedy  was  beginning,  or  beginning 
to  be  gratified,  and  afford  some  illustration  of  the  state  of 
contemporary  thought,  in  days  when  men  were  resolving  to 
throw  off  the  evils  that  had  grown  upon  the  Christianity 
that  had  Rome  for  its  centre,  and  other  evils  that  went 
with  them.  The  resolution  soon  took  practical  effect,  and 
its  consequences,  shown  in  many  memorable  ways,  were 
shown  also  in  the  encouragement  of  a  much  worthier  sort 
of  English  dramatic  literature.  A  great  advance  upon 
Iloywood’s  interludes  appears  in  Nicholas  Udall’s  Roister 
Roister,  written  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  year 
1540,  and  the  oldest  regular  comedy  extant  in  our 
language. 

Udall,  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  master  of  Eton  between  1534  and  1543,  after  that 
vicar  of  Braintree,  and  master  of  Westminster  School  for  a 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1556.  Among  much  other 
work  ho  wrote  at  any  rate  two  Latin  comedies,  apparently 
to  be  acted  by  the  Eton  boys,  and  it  is  likely  that  Roister 
Roister  was  first  used  in  the  same  way,  though  its  ready 
wit  and  potent  truth,  shown  in  the  delineation  of  some 
phases  of  London  life  among  the  burgher  class,  caused  it  to 
be  afterwards  performed  in  London.  Its  prologue,  in  rough 
rhyme,  gives  a  sound  definition  of  the  purpose  and  value  of 
comedy,  and  points  to  the  Roman  theatre  for  its  ancestry  ; 


But  when  Roister  Doister  is  put  to  the  proof. 

To  keep  the  King’s  peace  is  more  for  his  behoof. 
If  any  woman  smile,  or  cast  on  him  an  eye. 

Up  he  is  to  the  hard  ears  in  love,  by-and-bj ; 
And  in  all  hot  haste  must  she  be  his  wife. 

Else  farewell  his  good  days,  and  farewell  his  life. 


What  creature  is  in  health,  either  young  or  old, 

Hut  some  mirth  with  modesty  will  be  glad  to  use, 

As  wc  in  this  interlude  shall  now  unfold. 

Wherein  all  scurrility  we  utterly  refuse, 

Avoiding  such  mirth  wherein  is  abuse. 

Knowing  nothing  more  commendable  for  a  man’s  recreation 
Than  mirth  which  is  used  in  an  honest  fashion. 


For  mirth  prolongcth  life,  and  causeth  health  : 

Mirth  recreates  our  spirits  and  voideth  pcnsivcncss: 
Mirth  increaseth  amity,  not  hindering  our  wealth  : 
Mirth  is  to  be  used  both  of  more  and  of  less. 

Being  mixed  with  virtue  in  decent  comeliness ; 

As  wc  trust  no  good  nature  can  gainsay  the  same  ; 
Which  mirth  we  intend  to  use,  avoiding  all  blame. 


The  wise  poets,  long  time  heretofore. 

Under  merry  comedies  secrets  did  declare, 

Wherein  was  contained  very  virtuous  lore. 

With  mysteries  and  forewarning  very  rare. 

Such  to  write  neither  Plautus  nor  Terence  did  spare, 
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OUCH  lo  wriie  neiiner  I'lauius  nor  lerenceuia  spr 
Wliieh  among  the  learned  at  this  day  bear  the  bell. 
These,  with  such  other,  therein  did  excell. 


That  view  of  Roister  Doister  is  well  maintained  in  the 
play,  which,  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  abounds 
in  smart  character-delineation  and  healthy  satire. 

Roister  Roister  is  not .  only  the  earliest  regular  Eng¬ 
lish  comedy  extant,  but  also,  as  far  as  wo  know,  it  was 
greatly  superior  to  any  that  followed  it  during  thirty  years 
or  more  ;  a  pleasant  halting  point  between  John  Hey  wood 
and  Greene,  and  marked  by  a  better  understanding  of  the 
best  uses  of  the  stage  than  either  of  those  playwrights  or 
their  contemporaries  exhibited. 

Comedy  preceded  tragedy  in  English  theatrical  annals  ; 
but  just  as  there  had  been  comic  touches  in  the  miracle- 
plays,  so  there  were  feeble  utterances  of  the  tragic  muse 
about  the  time  of  Roister  Roister  s  appearance.  Bishop 
Bale,  who  wrote  Protestant  mysteries,  moralities,  and  mix¬ 
tures  of  the  two,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  wrote 
also  at  any  rate  one  historical  play.  His  King  John,  though 
chiefly  consisting  of  moral  impersonations,  gathers  human 
interest  round  the  episodes  which  it  derives  from  our 
national  history. 

But  the  first  known  regular  tragedy  in  English  was 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  written  jointly  by  Thomas  Sackville, 
afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  Thomas 
Norton,  and  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Whitehall, 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1562,  about  twenty  years  later 
than  Udall’s  comedy.  The  story  is  explained  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  prefixed  to  this  play.  Gorboduc,  King  of  Britain, 
divided  his  realm  in  his  lifetime  to  his  sons,  Ferrex  and 
Porrex.  The  sons,  fell  to  division  and  dissension.  The 
younger  killed  the  elder.  The  mother,  that  more  dearly 
loved  the  other,  for  revenge  killed  the  younger.  The 
people,  moved  with  the  cruelty  of  the  fact,  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  slew  both  father  and  mother.  The  nobility  assembled, 
and  most  terribly  destroyed  the  rebels ;  and  afterwards,  for 
want  of  issue  of  the  prince,  whereby  the  succession  of  the 
crown  became  uncertain,  they  fell  to  civil  war,  in  which 
both  they  and  many  of  their  issues  were  slain,  and  the  land 
for  a  long  time  almost  desolate  and  miserably  wasted.’* 
The  classical  ancestry  of  the  play  is  shown  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  act ;  but  the  classical 
rule,  of  limiting  the  story  depicted  within  narrow  bounds  of 
place  and  time,  was  violated.  Of  this  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
complained  in  his  ‘Apology  for  Poetry,*  written  probably 
in  1580.  “It is  very  defections  in  the  circumstances,”  he 
said,  “  which  grieveth  me,  because  it  might  not  remain  as 
an  exact  model  of  all  tragedies.  For  it  is  faulty  both  in 
place  and  time,  the  two  necessary  companions  of  all  cor--^ 
poral  actions.  For  where  the  stage  should  always  repre- ' 
sent  but  one  place,  and  the  uttermost  time  presupposed  in' 
it  should  be,  both  by  Aristotle’s  precept  and  common  reason, 
but  one  day,  there  is  both  many  days  and  many  places, ' 
inartificially  imagined.”  It  is  well  for  posterity  that  neither' 
Aristotle’s  precept  nor  common  reason  were  regarded  by  : 
Shakespeare  and  his  followers. 

Sidney,  however,  highly  praised  the  matter  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex.  “It  is  full  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding 
phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca’s  style,  and  as  ; 
full  of  notable  morality  which  it  doth  most  delightfully 
teach,  and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of  poesy.”  The  long  ^ 
soliloquies  and  stilted  discourses  are  tedious,  and  there  is  a '  ^ 
monotony  of  horrors,  but  here  and  there  there  is  fine  ' 


Our  comedy,  or  interlude,  which  we  intend  to  play, 

Is  named  Roister  Roister,  indeed ; 

Which  apainst  the  vainplorious  doth  inveiph. 

Whose  humour  the  roisting  wit  continually  doth  feed. 


pathos  in  the  play,  and  it  is  worth  study  as  the  prelude  to  s 
the  tragedy-writing  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day.  ' 


Udall’s  representative  of  the  “  roisting  sort  **  in  the 
latter  part  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  is  Ralph  Roister  Doister, 
a  London  citizen  with  more  money  than  wits,  in  some 
respects  a  lame  forerunner  of  Sir  John  Falstaff. 


All  the  day  long  is  he  facing  and  craking  f vaunting  and 
boasting] 

Of  his  great  arts  in  fighting  and  fray-making. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  new  medical  paper,  The  Doctor,  has 
this  month  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  sort  of  Public  Opinion  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  promises  to  be  very  useful  to  the  busy 
practitioner,  while  much  that  is  in  it  is  profitable  reading  for  every 
one  interested  in  hygienic  matters. 

Hogg  has  been  elected,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes, 
m  fill^  the  office  of  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  vacated  by  Mr  Hancock,  appointed  Examiner  in 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
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IHNE’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  History  of  Rome.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne.  English  Edition. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.  Longmans. 

Herr  Ihno  is  conferring  a  great  boon  on  the  English 
public  by  re-writing  his  *  History  of  Rome  *  in  English. 
As  a  mere  linguistic  exercise  the  work  is  remarkable. 
No  living  Englishman  could  have  produced  a  book  much 
more  thoroughly  English  in  phrase  and  thought.  It 
comes  to  us  as  a  genuine  product  of  German  industry  in 
historical  and  philosophical  research  ;  yet  in  style  and 
form  it  appears  as  a  good  English  classic.  This  fortunate 
circumstance  will  commend  it  to  many  readers  who 
would  find  it  difficult  to  master  the  work  in  its  original 
form.  It  is  not  a  translation,  moreover,  but  substantially 
a  new  work,  in  which  the  author  has  used  up  his  old 
materials,  and  added  to  them  the  fruits  of  fresh  labour 
in  producing  thoroughly  what  he  desired  to  produce — 
a  treatise  instinct  with  the  wise  practical  thought  to 
which  Dr  Arnold  gave  expression,  but  embodying  all 
the  results  of  critical  study  that  have  been  accumulated 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

^‘Writing  this  preface,”  he  says,  “almost  within 
hearing  of  the  roar  of  battles,  which  rivet  the  attention 
and  quicken  the  pulse,  not  only  of  those  who  are  directly 
interested,  but  even  of  neutral  lookers-on,  the  author 
fears  that  the  overwhelming  interest  of  this  gigantic 
conflict  between  Germany  and  France  may  for  a  time 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  records  of  a 
distant  past.”  That  fear  is  groundless,  at  any  rate  as  re¬ 
gards  this  particular  study  of  past  history.  The  struggle 
that  is  now  waging  is  one  that  sends  all  thoughtful 
observers  of  it  back  into  the  old  times  which  explain 
its  principles  and  its  methods.  Herr  Ihne*s  work, 
though  unconsciously,  is  a  most  instructive  comment  on 
the  facts  of  to-day.  It  shows  us  how  first,  as  far  as  we 
can  understand,  arose  those  ideas  of  military  supremacy 
and  national  aggrandisement  which  are  wasting  two 
great  nations  and  squandering  the  resources  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  our  own  time.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  modelled 
his  rule  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  upon  Roman  Im¬ 
perialism,  and  the  Emperor  William  seems  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  evil  track.  If  we  would  understand 
liow  military  despotism  grows,  we  cannot  do  it  better 
than  by  reading  over  again  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  contains  a 
tolerably  concise,  yet  very  exhaustive,  review  of  Roman 
tradition  and  history  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  Tlfe  second  volume  treats  in 
detail  of  the  two  generations  that  were  occupied  in  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars.  The  legendary  history  of 
the  founders  and  early  heroes  of  Rome  is  told,  as  it 
should  be,  in  all  its  mythical  coherence,  and  then  the 
slender  fabric  of  truth  that  can  be  drawn  from  it,  concern¬ 
ing  the  temper  and  conformation  of  the  primitive  race,  is 
concisely  propounded.  Taking  in  all  the  force  and  beauty 
that  they  have  the  incredible  traditions  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  of  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullius,  and  Tarquinius,  of 
Sabines  and  Volscians,  we  can  best  see  what  motives 
guided  the  small  race  to  plant  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  thence  speedily  to  expand  its  network  of 
soldiership  until  it  was  able  to  become  the  strongest 
power  in  Italy,  and  ultimately  to  make  Italy — all  a  great 
suburb  of  Rome — the  centre  of  the  civilised  world. 
Wise  students  of  history  take  facts  as  they  are,  and 
content  themselves  with  trying  to  understand  how  those 
facts  have  led  to  other  facts  in  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
human  progress.  Rome,  from  the  beginning,  was  a 
marvellous  fact.  A  few  soldiers,  migrating  to  it,  or  de¬ 
veloping  within  it,  made  it  their  home ;  caring  for  other 
things  besides  soldiership,  but  caring  for  soldiership 
most  of  all.  Whether  that  growth  was  according  to  the 
order  of  chronology  which  their  successors  laid  down,  or 
whether  the  chronology  is  altogether  erroneous,  matters 
nothing.  All  we  know,  and  all  we  need  care  to  know, 
IS  that  they  grew,  and  that  the  main  principle  of  their 
growth  was  soldiership,  more  persistent,  and,  therefore, 
more  efficacious,  than  anything  else  of  that  sort  that  we 


know  of  in  the  world’s  records.  That  principle  shows 
itself  all  through  their  authentic  history.  Conquering 
Italy  first,  then  engaging  in  fierce  and  successful  con¬ 
flict  with  the  nation  which,  in  commercial  ways,  was  the 
most  highly  developed  of  any  that  we  know  of  in 
ancient  times ;  then  engaging  in  conflict  as  fierce  and 
as  successful  with  the  most  artistic  nation  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  ;  then,  with  the  help  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  artistic  spoliations,  going  out  to  fight  tho 
barbaric  hordes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  making  all  the 
known  world  its  own,  and  using  all  for  the  enhancement 
of  its  own  power  and  wealth,  Rome  presented,  in  one 
sense,  the  unfolding  of  a  single  and  inflexible  purpose 
all  through  its  career,  and,  in  another  sense,  was  a 
strange  conglomeration  of  nearly  every  purpose  under 
the  sun.  “  We  will  be  a  nation  of  rulers,”  said  its  people, 
“  whether  they  were  Royalists,  or  Republicans,  or  Im¬ 
perialists,  in  the  same  undeviating  temper  throughout. 
“We  will  rule  ourselves  in  the  way  that  seems  best  to 
us,”  they  said  in  tempers  as  many  as  the  generations  that 
their  history  comprises.  In  that  way  they  advanced 
from  year  to  year  and  stage  to  stage,  until  the  work 
that  they  had  to  do  was  done,  and  no  better  fate  was 
open  to  them  than  that  strange,  dismal  millennium  of 
degradation,  out  of  which  they  are  only  now,  in  a  lame 
sort  of  way,  very  tardily  emerging. 

The  earlier  stages  in  their  way  of  progress  are  lucidly 
and  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Herr 
Ihne  shows  how  the  small  nation  of  soldiers  became  a 
great  nation  of  soldiers  during  the  long  period  of  its 
early  history.  The  philosophical  force  of  his  writing 
gives  a  new  and  keen  interest  to  the  wearisome  tale  of 
Roman  aggrandisement  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  and 
tho  same  skill  throws  an  exceeding  charm  over  his 
rehearsal  of  the  tougher  warfare  that  arose  in  tho  third 
century  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  He  enables  us 
to  see  very  clearly  what  were  the  hard  virtues  that 
gave  invincible  strength  to  the  military  nation,  and 
what  latent  or  but  half-expressed  vices  were  then  work¬ 
ing,  and  already  laying  tho  train  of  their  disintegrating 
power.  The  disintegration  was  apparent  during  tho 
Carthaginian  war,  but  those  processes  of  social  chemistry 
which  in  tho  end  caused  the  whole  empire  to  crumble 
away,  only  served,  at  that  stage  of  the  history  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  to  give  greater  hardness  and 
toughness  to  its  military  elements,  and  so  to  hasten  on 
the  later  wars  that  were  entered  upon. 

In  modern  times  the  disintegration  has  been  more 
rapid.  Younger  nations,  and  younger  leaders  of  nations, 
have  often  emulated  the  ways  of  ancient  Rome ;  but  a 
lifetime  has  generally  served  to  exhibit  both  the  military 
greatness  at  its  height,  and  its  utter  downfall.  So  it 
was  with  that  Augustan  project  for  world  conquest  which 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  elaborated.  So  it  was  with 
the  schemes  of  the  First  Napoleon.  So  it  has  been, 
while  Herr  lime’s  pages  were  being  printed  off,  with 
Napoleon  the  Third.  So,  we  may  hope,  it  will  bo  with 
that  youngest  of  military  despotisms  which  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  a  spurious  kind  of  Carthaginian  war  in  France. 


EARL’S  DENE. 

EarVs  Dene.  By  R.  E.  Francillon.  la  Three  Volumes.  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

‘  Earl’s  Dene  ’  appeared  originally  in  ‘  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’  and  is  probably  by  this  time  as  well  or  almost 
as  well  knowm  as  it  deserves.  It  is,  indeed,  in  all  respects 
so  unlike  the  ordinaiy  three- volume ‘novel,  that  whoever 
may  by  chance  have  fallen  upon  some  three  or  four 
chapters  in  an  old  ‘  Blackwood,’  will  hardly  have  rested 
content  with  such  a  glimpse.  Foremost  amongst  its 
merits,  and  most  likely  at  once  to  captivate  the  readei ,  is 
its  style.  Mr  Francillon  is  as  crisp  and  trenchant  as  is 
Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  and  as  full,  in  his  way,  of  quiet 
humour  as  is  Voltaire  in  *  Candide.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  novel  written  to  appear  in  serial  parts,  the 
pages  of  ‘  Earl’s  Dene  ’  bristle  with  epigram,  and  every 
paragraph  reads  as  if  it  had  been  written,  re-written,  and 
finally  polished.  Such  a  style  is  apt  at  times  to  become 
wearisome  from  the  effort  of  attention  which  it  puts  uj)ou 
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the  reader.  Bat  Mr  FranciJIon’s  epigram  braces  rather 
than  wearies,  because  it  is  never  tacked  on  to  what  he  has 
to  saj,  like  some  jmrpuretis  pannw^  but  is  always  >vell 
fitted.  Of  ten  men  who  can  say  a  brilliant  thing,  it  is 
seldom  more  than  one  who  knows  w  hen  to  say  it. 

The  tale  is  rather  a  romance  than  a  novel  proper,  and 
has  in  it  a  v'ery  vivid  dramatic  element.  More  especially 
is  it  full  of  telling  situations,  which  follow  thick  and  fast 
upon  each  other.  At  no  time  can  the  end  be  even 
guessed.  For  the  hinge  upon  which  the  mechanism  of  the 
plot  really  turns — the  identity  of  Miss  Clare  wdth  the 
Marquise  de  Crevillo — is  kept  so  well  in  the  background 
that  it  will  liardly  bo  more  than  suspected  until  it  is  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  third  volume.  And  so,  not  without  a 
certain  half-conscious  scenic  power,  Mr  Francillon 
hurries  ns  from  one  tableau  to  another,  always  con¬ 
triving  to  keep  our  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  cha¬ 
racters  at  its  fullest  strain.  An  over-accurate  critic 
might  possibly  object  that  the  exigencies  of  a  serial  form 
have  tended  to  cast  ‘  Earl’s  Dene  '  into  a  shape  too  dis¬ 
tinctly  dramatic;  nor  are  wo  ourselves  quite  sure  that 
Afr  hrancillon  has  alw'ays  kept  exactly  upon  his  own 
side  of  a*very  doubtful  border  line.  But  we  are  far  too 
thankful  for  a  good  novel  to  think  much  about  the  exact 
rules  of  high  art;  and,  if  a  writer  has  undoubted  power, 
ho  may  surely  be  allowed  to  run  a  little  wild  in  the 
w’antonness  of  strength. 

According  to  Juan  s  friend,  John  Johnson— 

“  Men  arc  the  sport  of  circumstances  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men’’ _ 

and  it  is  to  illusfi-ate  the  tnith  which  lurks  in  this 
aphorism  that  ‘  Pearl’s  Dene  ’  is  written. 

J  he  motive  of  this  story  i.«»,  so  far  as  it  professes  to  have  nnv 
motive  at  all,  the  Power  of  Circumstance— that  ilemon  of  demons 
wine  I  whether  for  pood  or  ill,  the  will  of  man  mav,  indeed,  call 
into  life,  hut  can  seldom  control  and  never  wholly 'exorcise- and 
the  way  in  which  it  entered  into  conflict  with  the  wills,  impulses 
and  characters  of  certain  men  and  women  who  lived  not  verv 
many  years  since,  and  of  whom  at  least  one  or  two  were  born  not 
too  long  apo  to  be  livinp  still. 

Ifow  far  (Ilia  mny  or  may  not  Iw  a  correct  tlieory  of 
lilc,  it  IS  not  licre  our  province  to  determine.  Tlie 
prolilom  was  one  which  divided  the  philosophers  of 
Circccc  and  which  has  not  arrived  at  present  at  any 
otiKT  (him  a  dogmatic  settlement.  Wc  may  assert  the 
most  alisolute  freedom  of  our  will,  or  we  may  give  in  our 
a.  heronce  to  the  sternest  fatalism.  Hut  it  remains 
tolerahly  certain  that,  flatter  ourselves  as  we  may  that 
mould  our  own  lives,  we  should,  could  we  lookimpar- 
l  ially  on,  see  that  we,  in  truth,  do  hut  little  more  than 
Unit  .lown  the  stream  of  cireumslance,  and  strike  out 
Vigorously  from  time  to  time  under  the  strange  delusion 
that  we^ arc  selroting  our  own  course.  Of  life  from  this 
point  of  view  ‘  hurl’s  Dene  ’  is  an  adinirable  illustration, 
hone  of  the  characters  in  it  are  absolutely  faultle.ss,  none 
thoroughly  liad— “the  best  is  la>st  only  by  comparison, 
null  the  worst  is  iiot  w  itboiit  plenty  of  excu.se.” 

lo  give  any  idea  of  tlie  varieii  action  of  the  niece 
woiid  carry  us  layond  our  limits.  Jbit  without 
I  tempting  to  lay  before  onr  readers  any  of 

Ins  skilful  ))lot,  we  will  yet  select  one  of  Mr  Fran- 
ei  Ion  s  lu'lors-who  is,  or  ought  to  la-,  the  hero  of  the 
tale-and  tiaee  the  outline  of  his  jiart  in  (ho  intricate 
mesh  of  meident.  Mark  Warden,  son  of  an  obscure  and 
Milgar  country  npothia-ary,  is  yet,  not  (as  ho  himself 
imaginro)  a  g<.nius,  but  a  i-lever,  haiiMieaded  lad  of 
great  jmwer  and  .letcrniin.ation.  Defore  leaving  J)ene- 
thorp  for  f  ainhrnlge,  he  secretly  marries  the  prettiest 
and  licst  girl  whom  he  has  ever  yet  seen,  resolvino.  to 

(ake“  I'ix  <i<'fn-ce  has  l^n 

I'"*  however,  conics  a  fellowship 

and  with  the  fe  lowship  a  i-osol ve  to  lay  steady  siege-  to  the 
w|ml™ck|aiid  his  maiTiago  in  coiiseiiuence  cannot  be  as 
ye  t  divul(^.  .Success  incantimo  comi-s  upon  Warden 
thick  and  fast,  and  ho  soon  U-gins  to  find  that  his  wife 
IS  a  heavy  clog  upon  him  in  his  career.  It  is  in  his 
power,  were  he  singl<>,  tei  m,arry  well— with  a  girl  whom 

“iwT-  -^fc-one!  to 

^  »nd  a  seat  in 

(he  House  of  ('ommons.  •  The  wicked  force  of  ciromi? 

ance  now  hardens  into  stone  a  heart  not  naturally 


bad,  aud  we  find  Warden,  not  so  much  hesitating  at 
crime,  as  hesitating  wdiich  particular  crime  to  select 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  tin's  at  all  unreal.  The 
change  works  itself  out  so  gradually  from  chapter  to 
chapter,  that  we  feel  no  sense  of  incongruity  when  we 
find  that  the  man  who  has  risked  the  deepest  disgi'aco 
by  a  secret  marriage  for  love,  ends  by  deliberately  con¬ 
sidering  w  hether  he  shall  or  shall  not  poison  his  wife 
That  there  are  certain  moral  inconsistencies  in  such  a 
character  is  of  course  evident.  For  a  poor  lad  to 
cherish  and  steadily  pursue  a  scheme  of  mere  worldly 
success,  and  yet  to  jeopardise  his  whole  future  for  a  bo^ 
ish  attachment,  is  as  inconsistent  as  for  an  ambitious  and 
withal  prudent  man  to  contemplate  either  murder  or 
bigamy.  But,  in  addition  to  his  belief  in  the  power  of 
circumstance,  Mr  Francillon  has  a  firm  belief  in  the 
inveterate  inconsistency  of  human  character.  Perfect 
consistency  is,  indeed,  he  assures  us,  nowhere  to  bo 
found— ^xcept  in  the  world  of  fiction.  And  by  in. 
fusing  into  his  characters  just  sufficient  inconsistency 
to  make  them  lifelike,  and  allowing  the  power  of 
circurastanee  to  have  full  play,  he  has,  it  must  bo 
admitted,  contrived  to  produce  a  really  fascinating 
romance,  brimming  with  incident,  and  yet  absolutely 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  improbability.  The  fate  of 
Mark  Warden  is,  we  suspect,  no  uncommon  fate  in  real 
life. 

All  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  nor  is  it  any  demerit 
tliat  some  should  be  sketched  more  vividly  than  others. 
There  is  an  old  music-master,  or  rather  impresario,  who 
—with  all  respect  for  Afr  Francillon— bears  to  George 
Sand  8  Porpoi-a  much  the  same  shadowy  sort  of  resem¬ 
blance  which  Alarie,  the  real  heroine,  bears  to  Consuelo. 
And  l)est  of  all,  there  is  a  drunken  ruffian,  gi-eat  in 
Greek  and  sarcasm,  but  dirty  in  his  personal  habits  and 
appearance ;  as  strong  as  a  dray-horse  and  as  weak-w’illed 
as  a  cliild  ;  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  Orson  of  fiction 
and  the  Person  of  fact,  who  is  drawn  wdth  so  firm  a 
hand  that  we  cannpt  but  give  Mr  Francillon  credit  for 
something  more  than  mere  imagination. 

We  hardly  know  bow  to  cla.ss  ‘  Karl’s  Dene’  upon  its 
merits.  It  would  be  a  mere  insult  to  so  good  a  book  to 
say  that  it  is  far  above  the  average  produce  of  our  pro¬ 
fessed  novel-writers.  But  we  can,  perhaps,  better  esti¬ 
mate  it  by  saying  that  it  only  just  falls  .short  of  being  a 
work  which  will  outlive  its  author.  This  we  can  sec  at 
once,  if  we  compare  it  with  ‘  Romola.’  a  tale  written 
avowedly  to  illustrate  much  the  same  theory  of  human 
nature,  lito  and  Mark  have,  indeed,  a  great  deal  in 
Mmmon.  Neither  intends  at  the  beginning  to  do  any¬ 
thing  which  he  really  lielieves  to  be  wrong;  and  vet 
each,  when  fairly  entangled  in  the  mesh  of  circumstance, 
hnds  himself  led  on  step  by  step  from  one  deceit  to 
another,  until  crime  not  only  becomes  the  sole  moans  of 
escape,  but  pre.sents  itself  under  conditions  of  plausible 
justification  ;  and  exactly  as  Tito  is  base  enough  to  deny 
Balthasar,  so  Mark  denies  his  wife.  Judged  by  so  hi.rh 
a  standard  as  ‘  Homola,’  ‘Earl’s  Dene’  falls  short 
and  we  can  see  it  as  what  it  is-a  remarkably  clever  and 
very  well-written  book,  in  the  construction,  elaboration 
and  polishing  of  which  the  author  has  taken  very  con¬ 
siderable  pains.  When  a  clever  man,  who  is  into  the 
bargain’  a  master  of  English,  writes  con  amore,  and  takes 
trouble  over  what  he  writes,  the  result  is  sure  to  be 
good  although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  be  (ho 
be.st  thing  possible  of  its  kind.  ‘Earl’s  Dene’  is  the 
^st  novel  which  wo  have  read  for  some  months.  Wo 
doubt  if  Mr  hrancillon  himself  would  believe  us,  were  wo 

Kom^yeare  ”  ° 


PROFESSOR  SEELEY’S  ESSAYS. 

By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.  Macmillan 


Lectvren  and  E.^saun. 
and  Co. 


U  ith  the  exception  of  Professor  Huxley’s  ‘  Lay  Ser- 
Reviews,’  no  volume  of  occasional 
vv^h  P^r  that  can  be  compared 

an  ‘Lectures  and  Essays.’  The 

author  of  Lece  Homo  has  already  achieved  a  high 
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position  in  contemporary  English  literature,  and  this 
volume  will  deservedly  increase  his  influence  with  the 
liberal  and  cultivated  classes  of  the  community. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  reader  is 
the  remarkable  inequality  of  the  writing.  The  three 
lectures  on  “  Roman  Imperialism,”  reprinted  from  Mac- 
tnillans  Magazine,  are  finished  and  masterly  literary 
productions,  but  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
exhibit  many  traces  of  haste  and  carelessness.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  worst 
written  of  these  lectures  and  essays  are  less  note¬ 
worthy  or  less  important  than  those  that  are  perfect 
models  of  correct  and  tasteful  composition.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  papers  on  “  The 
Teaching  of  Politics,*’  “  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of 
Morality,”  and  Liberal  Education  in  the  Universities,” 
are  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform.  Notwithstanding  certain  obvious  literary 
blemishes  and  imperfections,  they  cannot  fail  to  influ¬ 
ence  public  opinion,  and  we  may  hope,  eventually,  the 
culture  of  the  country. 

The  educational  system  advocated  by  Professor  Seeley 
is  radically  different  from  that  which  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  learned  classes  of  Europe,  and  very 
closely  resembles  that  adopted  and  followed  by  every 
so-called  self-taught  man.  In  the  essay  entitled,  “  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Schools,”  our  author  lays  down  and  enforces 
the  principle  that  the  student’s  native  language  and 
literature  ought  to  form  the  groundwork  of  his  whole 
education.  The  education  that  does  not  put  a  boy  in 
the  way  of  becoming  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  man 
Professor  Seeley  justly  condemns  as  bad.  “But,”  he 
continues, 

That  it  should  leave  him  in  total  ignorance  of  the  literature  of 
his  own  country  is  more  and  worse  than  this;  it  means  that  he 
is  left  not  merely  uncultivated,  but  absolutely  uncivilised.  He 
can  have  no  link  whatever  with  the  past,  he  can  have  no  citizen¬ 
ship,  no  country.  Classical  studies  may  make  a  man  intellectual, 
but  the  study  of  the  native  literature  has  a  moral  effect  as  well. 

It  is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  patriotism.  Now  that  the 
Americans,  the  Germans,  the  Italians  are  almost  drunk  with  the 
sense  of  their  national  greatness,  it  would  surely  be  well  if  our 
population  could  be  brought  to  think  of  England  otherwise  than 
as  a  country  where  wages  are  low,  manners  very  cold,  the  struggle 
for  life  intolerably  severe.  In  the  past  we  might  find  food  for 
self-respect ;  surely  we  might  find  something  interesting  to  tell 
our  boys  about  their  ancestors.  We  afe  a  great  historic  nation ; 
we,  too,  have  titles  manifold.  The  country  is  not  some  newly- 
discovered  island  in  the  Northern  Seas ;  even  this  London  is  no 
mere  dreary  collection  of  shops.  It  is  literally  true  that  in  this 
city  Hamlet  was  first  brought  out.  The  Long  Parliament  sat 
within  two  miles  of  you  ;  Milton  is  buried  in  Cripplegate  Church. 
These  are  simple  facts,  but  it  is  the  province  of  education  to  make 
them  sink  into  the  mind,  and  influence  the  character. 

A  hasty  glance  at  this  passage  might  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Professor  Seeley  recommended  the  study  of 
English  history  as  a  means  of  diverting  attention  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  country.  The  language  is 
^rtainly  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation,  but  this 
is  most  decidedly  not  the  writer’s  meaning.  On  the 
contrary,  he  insists  most  strongly  on  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  history  of  our  own  country  in  our  own 
time,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  an  indispensable 
preparation  for  the  study  of  other  times  and  countries. 
The  object  of  the  lecture  on  “  The  Teaching  of  Politics  ” 

IS  to  urge  that  in  the  teaching  of  history  the  present 
should  take  precedence  of  the  past.  After  quoting  Dr 
Arnold’s  celebrated  remark,  that  much  of  what  is  called 
ancient  history  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  more 
modern  than  what  is  called  modem  history,  Mr  Seeley 
points  out  that  the  classical  periods  are  only  important 
because  they  resemble  and  throw  a  light  upon  our  own 
He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  preference  which 
he  shares  with  Cobden  for  the  direct  method  of  teaching 
political  science  or  contemporary  history,  over  the 
indirect  method  pursued  at  the  Universities.  The  fol- 
is  a  part  of  the  argument  he  adduces  in  support 
of  his  position  : 

t  history  of  the'  past  is  useful  the  student  takes  upon 

ust;  that  contemporary  history  is  useful  must  needs  be  palpably 
viuent  to  him.  It  is  useful,  like  past  history,  for  the  lessons  it 
pves;  but.  unlike  past  history,  it  is  alsa,  indispensable  to  the 
1^  itician  for  its  own  sake.  He  who  studies  contemporary  history,  . 
reiore,  at  the  same  time  masters  the  principles  ana  becomes 


acquired  an  equal  amount  of  historical  information,  have  stored 
up  an  equal  number  of  facts ;  but  the  one  is  unprepared  for  want 
of  knowledge  which  is  indispensable,  while  the  other  has  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  start  with.  And  this  advantage 
being  felt  from  the  beginning,  cannot  fail  to  give  the  student  of 
contemporary  history  an  ardour  and  an  interest  in  his  work 
which  the  student  of  the  past  must  want.  For  he  not  only  makes 
progress,  but  feels  and  knows  that  he  makes  progress.  What 
he  learns  is  not  merely  stored  up  for  future  use,  but  tells 
immediately  upon  his  views  and  judgments  of  things  around 
him.  It  sheds  at  once  upon  the  political  world,  the  world  of 
states,  nationalities,  parliaments,  armies,  parties,  and  interests, 
an  illumination  like  that  which  natural  science  sheds  upon  the 
world  of  physical  and  vital  forces,  of  light  and  heat,  the  plant 
and  the  animal.  Studied  in  the  past,  history  is  rather  enter¬ 
taining  than  stimulating,  except  to  those  who  have  a  natural 
inclination  for  it,  or  who  come  to  it  specially  prepared.  Studied 
in  the  present,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  be  among  the  most 
stimulating  and  fascinating  of  studies.  Like  natural  science,  it 
is  a  study  that  a  man  may  always  carry  about  with  him,  and 
prosecute  in  almost  all  circumstances.  ^Pernoctat  nobiscum 
peregrinatur,  rusticator.*  .  .  .  Fast  history  is  a  dogmatist 
furnishing  for  every  doubt  ready-made  and  hackneyed  determina¬ 
tions.  Present  history  is  a  Socrates,  knowing  nothing,  but’ 
guiding  others  to  knowledge  by  suggestive  interrogations. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  with  still  greater  bold¬ 
ness  in  the  essay  on  “  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of 
Morality.”  Ignorance  of  modem  society  is,  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seeley’s  opinion,  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  in 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  accordingly  he  recom¬ 
mends  them  to  study  political  economy  and  social  and 
political  philosophy.  He  reminds  us  that  we  are  some¬ 
times 

Warned  against  the  vice  of  idolatry,  which  has  been  extinct  in 
England  since  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  We  hear 
declarations  against  Babylon,  a  city  which  lost  all  independent 
power  to  do  mischief  about  2,400  years  ago.  Of  course  these 
phrases  are  not  used  literally  :  in  the  same  way  the  shepherds  of 
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HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Wonders  of  the  Human  Body.  From  the  French  of  A.  Le  Pileur 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Illustrated  by  forty-five  engravings  by 
L^reilM.  Blackie  and  Son. 


One  of  our  greatest  -living  physiologists  very  truly 
said  that  “  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  curiosity 
alone  would  have  led  the  mind  of  man  to  the  eager 
study  of  those  wonderful  actions  by  which  his  body  is 
constructed  and  maintained ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  the  observance  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
duo  performance  of  these  actions  would  have  been  an 
object  of  universal  pursuit.**  And  yet,  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  physiology  had  no  place  among  the  true  sciences, 
and  men  knew  less  of  their  own  bodies  than  they  did 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
elements  of  the  solar  system.  The  familiarity,  indeed, 
of  the  ordinary  vital  actions  of  man  bred  a  certain  con¬ 
tempt  for  inquiring  into  their  causes,  and  for  investigat¬ 
ing  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  human  frame. 
Certainly  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
advocated  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
wrote  treatises  on  natural  science ;  but  these,  after  all, 
though  containing  the  results  of  careful  observation  and 
shrewd  reasoning,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  only  guesses  at 
truth,  and  are  not  founded  on  a  rigid  inductive  method. 
To  them  succeeded  the  astrological  doctors,  who,  as  M. 
Le  Pileur  remarks,  “  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits  the 
doctrine  of  sidereal  influence  upon  man.  According 
to  them  the  body  had,  like  the  earth,  an  axis  and  two 
poles  ;  the  head,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  corresponding  to 
the  heavens  where  divinity  resided.”  It  was  left  for 
greater  men  nearer  our  own  time  to  discover  the  circu-  | 
lation  of  the  blood,  the  structure  and  endowments  of 
animal  tissues,  and  the  homologies  of  the  skeleton.  Only 
recently  have  the  greatest  advances  of  all  been  made 
in  the  study  of  physiology  by  the  constant  and  patient 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  of  chemical  science  in  the 
investigation  of  organised  structures.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  discoveries,  the  popular  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  physiology  and  of  the  mechanism  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  human  frame  at  the  present  day  is 
simply  astounding.  Although  one  of  the  most  useful 
sciences  in  every-day  life,  and  certainly  the  one  of  all 
others  which  teaches  how  to  obtain  that  “  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,’*  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  highest 
human  endeavour  in  every  age,  it  lias  not  yet  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  pursued  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  In  one  only  of  our  great  Univer¬ 
sities  is  even  an  outline  of  physiological  science  re- 
c^uired  in  the  pass  examination  for  the  degree  in  arts. 
London  University,  however,  has  been  bold  enough  to 
lead  the  way,  and  the  others  in  the  end  must  surely 
follow. 

But  in  the  meantime  how  shall  wo  educate  the  masses 
ignorant  of  physiology,  and  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
construction  of  man,  the  microcosm  of  the  ancients  ?  ” 
Surely  by  putting  into  their  hands  some  short  readable 
sketch  of  phvsiolocrical  science,  divested  as  fnr  ns  nns. 


and  arranges  the  dry  bones  of  anatomy  before  he  clothea 
them  with  their  fleshy  coverings.^  He  is  very  happy  in 
his  o’eneral  description  of  the  varieties  of  joints,  and  of 
the  actions  and  uses  of  the  tendons  and  muscles.  The 
half-chapter  which  he  devotes  to  the  “  expression  and 
physiognomy  of  the  hand  **  is  more  especially  attractive, 
and  contains  some  novel  and  suggestive  ideas.  He 
dwells  especially  upon  the  perfection  of  its  mechanism, 
and  instances  the  hand  of  an  artist  playing  the  violin. 
“  His  fingers  rest  upon  the  strings  so  as  to  leave  them 
exactly  of  the  length  necessary  for  the  tones  they  are  to 
give.  The  half  of  a  millimetre,  more  or  less,  greatly 
changes  the  trueness  of  the  note  ;  and  a  cord  a  miUi- 
metre  out  of  place  produces  a  note  which  even  the 
unpractised  ear  recognises  as  false.**  And  yet,  con¬ 
tinues  our  author,  the  fingers  fall  on  the  strings  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  required  point.  “  They  run  over  them, 
succeeding  each  other  with  giddy  rapidity,  following 
every  imaginable  combination,  while  the  hand,  gliding 
over  the  instrument,  incessantly  changes  its  position.** 
The  chapters  which  treat  of  the  skull,  digestion,  respira¬ 
tion,  circulation,  the  nervous  system,  and  sensation,  are 
also  very  clear  and  intelligible.  M.  Le  Pileur  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  respecting  the  organ  of  voice,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  a  variety  of  topics  in  connection  therewith. 
He  ‘  alludes  to  the  theories  which  have  long  divided 
philosophers  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sounds  in 
the  larynx.  Galen  looked  upon  the  glottis  as  a  reed, 
Dt  da ’t  compared  it  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a  hautboy 
while  Ferrein  regarded  the  vocal  cords  as  the  strings  of 
a  violin,  the  air  acting  as  the  bow.  Biot,  however, 
could  see  nothing  in  the  glottis  which  at  all  resembled 
a  vibrating  cord,  and  Muller,  although  advocating  Fer- 
rein*s  theory,  admitted,  with  Magendieand  Weber,  that 
“  the  glottis  is  a  reed  with  two  membranous  lips 
vibrating  under  the  action  of  the  air,  and  producing  the 
sound  by  their  vibrations.’*  Equally  interesting  and 
instructive  are  the  author*s  discussions  on  the  mechanism 
of  articulate  sounds,  the  chest-voice  and  falsetto  voice 
and  the  timbres  and  diapason  of  voices  and  ventrilo 
quism.  The  last  chapter  treats  of  physiognomy  ;  of  the 
movements  of  expression,  and  other  kindred  subjects 
not  often  introduced  into  popular  works  on  physiology, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  make  the  work  more  complete 
in  itself  and  more  generally  attractive.  In  concluding 
our  notice  of  M.  Le  Pileur’s  interesting  volume  we 
would  remind  our  readers  that  physiology  is  the  science 
of  all  others  which  contradicts  Pope’s  celebrated  dictum 
“  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  ** 

and  that,  if  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  acquire  a  com 
plete  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  it  is  well  for  all 
to  know  something  of  that  wonderful  machine  called 
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sketch  of  physiological  science,  divested  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  technicalities,  and  abounding  in  precise  defini¬ 
tions  and  clear  illustrations.  Such  a  book  is  now  before 


The  Life  of  Ambrose  Bonwicke.  By  his  Father.  Edited  by 
John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  College,  Cara 
bridge.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 


US,  and  wo  are  able  to  pronounce  it  a  safe  and  reliable 
guide  as  far  ns  it  goes.  We  annex  this  saving  clause, 
because  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  omit  that  most  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  physiology  known  as  “  generation  and 
development.*’  Our  own  popular  writers  on  physiology 
have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  treat  that  division  of 
tho  subject  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
in  words  which  women  and  children  may  safely  read. 
M.  Lo  Pileur,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  wrote 
this  work  “  so  that  it  might  form  part  of  the  domestic 
library.**  Some  readers  may  certainly  be  attracted  by 
this  announcement,  but  others  w'illas  surely  bo  repelled. 
To  our  mind  tho  grave  omi.ssion  wo  have  noticed  in  this 
volume  reminds  us  of  those  emasculated  editions  of 
Shakespeare  which  wo  have  seen  recommended  for 
family  reading. 

M.  Le  Pileur,  however,  has  to  a  certain  extent  atoned 
for  his  sins  of  omission  by  his  virtues  of  commission. 
Ho  gives  in  the  earlier  chapters  a  succinct  but  clear 
account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  and  explains 


Mr  Mayor,  who  has  already  published  two  biographical 
volumes,  and  promises  a  third,  in  illustration  of  *  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,*  here  issues  the 
first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  as  valuable  a  work 
on  *  Cambridge  under  Queen  Anne.*  The  first  half  of 
the  volume  contains  a  quaint  memoir,  written  by  his 
father,  of  a  pious  student  at  St  John*s,  who  took  con¬ 
spicuous  place  among  the  nonjurors  of  his  day,  although 
ho  did  not  live  long  enough  to  share  the  persecution 
that  befell  them  in  1717.  The  other  half  is  made  up  of 
learned  notes,  biographical  and  antiquarian ;  and  this 
is  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  book.  It  throws 
much  light  on  the  studies  and  the  surroundings  of 
Cambridge  students  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  adds  another  to  the  many 
services  which  ^Ir  Mayor  has  done  in  helping  us  to 
understand  the  general  history  of  our  country  by  minute 
observation  of  some  of  its  by-paths. 

Ambrose  Bonwicke  w’as  born  next  door  to  Merchant 
Taylors*  School  in  1691,  and  was  educated  at  the  school 
between  1703  and  1709.  Thence  he  w’ent  to  Cambridge, 
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carrying  with  him  the  scruples  that  had  been  excited  by 
his  having,  as  head-boy,  to  read  the  Collect  for  the 
Sovereign.  “  This,”  says  his  father,  “  our  conscientious 
lad  stuck  at,  it  being  indeed  one  of  the  most  improper 
prayers  in  the  whole  liturgy  to  be  used  for  a  governor 
whom  he  thought  was  not  so  de  jure,  as  well  as  de  facto.'* 
That  schoolboy  zeal  deprived  him  of  the  exhibition  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  and  his  university  life  had  there¬ 
fore  to  be  ordered  very  economically.  He  was  at  St 
John’s  for  the  best  part  of  five  years,  and  died,  at  the 
acre  of  twenty-three,  in  1714.  His  brief  life  was 
chiefly  marked  by  the  excess  of  piety  with  which  some 
young  and  old  men  of  his  day  sought  to  counterbalance 
the  frivolous  and  unworthy  habits  of  most  Englishmen 
then  living.  His  affectations  were  only  natural  in  that 
day  of  affectations,  and,  though  we  may  see  little  to 
imitate  in  his  zeal  of  bigotry,  wo  cannot  but  admire 
his  earnestness,  and  feel  that  it  was  in  the  lives  of 
youths  and  men  like  him  that  the  strength  of  English 
character  was,  to  a  great  extent,  maintained  amid  the 
folly  and  vice  of  our  Augustan  age. 

Ambrose  Bonwicke’s  career  alone  is  told  in  detail  in 
Mr  Mayor’s  volume ;  but  a  number  of  more  eventful 
lives  are  epitomised  in  the  notes,  and  the  volume  gives 
us  a  lively  view  of  the  nonjuring  society  in  which  the 
young  man  moved,  and  the  conforming  society  that  he 
avoided  is  fairly  illustrated.  There  is  in  it,  also,  much 
precise  information  about  the  state  of  learning  and  the 
method  of  education  that  then  prevailed.  We  see 
Descartes  supreme  in  the  schools,  and  classical  studies 
limited  to  such  poor  authors  as  ^Elion  and  Hierocles, 
while,  as  Mr  Mayor  says,  “  many  subjects,  till  very 
recently  neglected  in  Cambridge,  as  ethics,  logic, 
history,  were  introduced  to  Bonwicke  in  such  dry  and 
meagre  compilations,  couched  in  so  barbarous  Latin, 
that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  more  was  gained  or 
lost  by  the  time  spent  upon  them.”  The  book,  too, 
gives  us  glimpses  of  the  coffee-house  life  which  Cam¬ 
bridge  imitated  from  London  ;  and  to  some  readers  its 
most  welcome  portion  will  be  the  dozen  pages  sketching 
the  history  of  Stourbridge  fair,  of  which  one  writer 
said,  in  1708: 

“  The  actors,  too,  mast  take  the  pleasant  air, 

To  Oxford  some,  to  Stourbridge  some  repair. 

And  quite  debauch  the  hopeful  students  there.** 


of  the  half-witted  Mr  Leader  and  his  still  less-witted 
son  form  the  basis  of  this  agreeable  story.  The  plot, 
however,  though  unpleasant,  is  well  told,  and  the  telling 
of  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The  reader 
cannot  help  following  the  story  with  a  measure  of 
interest,  in  spite  of  ite  mean  details,  as  it  is  slowly  un¬ 
ravelled.  Every  one  must  rejoice  in  the  Doctor’s 
triumph,  though,  were  it  not  for  his  “  bonhommie  ”  and 
Mrs  Leader’s  excessive  unattractiveness,  we  should 
hardly  know  whose  part  to  take  where  all  are  so  dis¬ 
honest  and  undeserving  of  sympathy.  In  spite  of  the 
genial  conversation  of  the  Doctor,  and  though  he  can 
sometimes  make  us  laugh  with  him  and  at  his  victims, 
we  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  and  his  surroundings,  and 
we  hope  that  when  Mr  Fitzgerald  writes  us  another 
novel  he  will  endeavour  to  lay  the  scene  of  action  in  a 
more  refined  and  pleasant  sphere. 

Lest  any  one  should  send  for  ‘  Two  Fair  Daughters  * 
who  has  already  tasted  ‘  The  Doctor’s  Mixture,*  with 
which  readers  of  All  the  Year  Mound  are  being  dosed 
each  week,  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  two  titles  refer  to 
the  same  novel. 


MR  KING’S  OVID. 

The  3fetatnorphoses  of  Ovid.  Translated  in  English  Blank  Verse 
by  Henry  King,  M.A.  Blackwood. 

For  a  long  time  past  Ovid  has  been  the  only  one  of 
the.  great  classical  poets  of  antiemity  who  has  been 
neglected  by  English  translators.  We  have  had  version 
after  version  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal ;  but  the  o^ua  magnum  of  the  amorous  Roman 
poet  has  been  left  untouched  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
Arthur  Golding,  a  friend  of  Cecil’s,  and  a  connection  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  tried 
his  ’prentice  hand  at  translating  Ovid.  In  the  year 
1566  he  published  the  first  four  books  of  the  “  Meta¬ 
morphoses,”  and  a  few  years  later  the  whole  fifteen 
books,  with  a  dedication  in  verse  to  Leicester.  Golding’s 
translation  is  not  without  considerable  merit ;  his  versi¬ 
fication  is  clear,  and  his  style  spirited,  but  somewhat 
too  precise  for  the  prudery  of  our  own  day.  Yet  he 
has  bequeathed  some  lines  to  the  English  language 
which  we  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Where  can  we 
find  a  more  poetical  picture  of  the  seasons  than  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  second  book  ? 

There  stood  the  Spring-time,  with  a  crowne  of  fresh  and  fragrant 
flowers ; 

There  wayted  Summer  naked  starke,  all  save  a  wheaten  hat, 

And  Antumne  smerde  with  treading  grapes  late  at  the  pressing-vat. 
And  lastly,  quaking  for  the  colde,  stood  Winter  all  forlorne. 

That  Golding’s  translation  was  popular  is  evident 
from  its  passing  through  three  editions  and  keeping  its 
ground  until  Sandys’s  ‘  Ovid  *  appeared  in  1632.  This 
work  was  deficient  as  a  translation;  but,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  remarked,  was  “  poetically  pleasing, 
and  has  a  merit  in  diction  and  versification  which  has 
been  acknowledged  thankfully  by  later  poets.”  The 
only  other  translation  of  the  “  Metamorphoses  ”  which 
attained  any  celebrity  was  that  of  Dr  Garth,  and  others, 
which,  according  to  Lowndes,  appeared  in  1717.  The 
two  most  celebrated  contributors  to  this  version  were 
Dry  den  and  Addison,  who  translated  two  books  each, 
while  Congreve,  Rowe,  Gay,  and  Pope  also  had  part 
in  it.  Mr  King,  in  his  short  preface,  confesses  that 
this  book  was  the  delight  of  his  boyhood,  although  it  is 
not  one  of  the  delights  of  his  more  critical  age.  ^  We 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  very  unequal.  “  Dryden  is  far 
from  appearing  at  his  best ;  but — in  spite  of  his  frequent 
carelessness,  his  introduction  of  incongruous  modem 
representatives  of  classical  words,  his  slovenly  rhymes, 
his  too  numerous  ‘  needless  Alexandrines,’  his  triplets, 
his  many  lines  (and  those  not  of  his  worst)  unwarranted 
by  anything  in  the  text,  and  his  occasional  coarseness 
of  expression — he  is,  as  might  be  expected,  *  facile 
princeps  ’  of  the  contributors.”  The  versions  of  Goldmg 
and  Sandys,  Mr  King  says  that  he  has  never  seen,  and 
adds  that,  whatever  their  merits  may  be,  ”  the  public  of 


MR  FITZGERALD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Tu}o  Fair  Daughters.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  Author  of 
*  Bella  Donna,*  *  Never  Forgotten,*  &c.  <kc.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  worth  while,  for  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Doctor  Findlater,  to  be  introduced 
to  so  many  disagreeable  people  as  his  circle  includes. 
The  very  serious  moral  defects  of  the  Doctor  we  view 
rather  leniently  on  account  *  of  his  lively  talk,  and 
because  he  is  full  of  fun,  which  is  amusing,  if  it  is  often 
rather  coarse.  His  friends  and  relations  are  most  of 
them  dull,  besides  having  a  crowd  of  other  faults.  Those 
of  them  who  have  any  wits  use  them  chiefly  in  taking 
each  other  in,  and  in  combination  to  deceive  those  who 
have  none.  The  only  estimable  woman  is  stupid, 
dowdy,  and  plain,  and  the  only  honest  man  among  the 
principal  characters  is  half  an  idiot.  The  “  two  fair 
daughters  ”  are  the  Doctor’s,  who,  being  an  adventurer, 
has  not  taken  any  pains  to  bring  them  up  well.  They 
are  pretty,  of  course ;  the  elder  only  silly,  the  younger 
both  silly  and  vulgar;  and  both  are  somewhat  more 
lively  and  agreeable  than  the  rest  of  the  women.  But 
never  were  heroines  less  interesting.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  as,  without  any  qualms  of  conscience,  trying  to 
entrap  every  man  they  meet,  the  best  of  them  throwing 
over  an  old  lover  whom  she  likes,  to  marry — at  her 
father’s  bidding — a  fool  she  does  not  care  for ;  the  other 
ready  to  run  away  with  a  married  man  for  a  mere  freak. 

Ve  are  told  that  they  are  charming,  but  we  do  not  find 
them  so.  Then  there  is  Mrs  Leader,  surely  the  most 
odious  woman  that  ever  appeared  even  in  fiction,  whose 
character  has  no  one  point  of  interest. 

Such  are  the  people  whose  plots  and  counterplots  to 
cheat  each  other  and  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
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public  which  will  read  Mr  King’s  own  version— are  ve^ 
well  acquainted  with  both  Golding  and  Sandys,  and  will 
be  very  likely  to  compare  Mr  King’s  translation  with 
theirs. 

In  the  volume  before  ns  Mr  King  tells  ns  that  he 
makes  no  pretension  to  rigid  verbal  fidelity,  but,  avoid¬ 
ing  mere  paraphrasing  as  much  as  possible,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  produce  a  conscientious  rendering  of  the  poet’s 
language  and  ideas.  Certainly  Ovid  is  very  difficult  to 
render  into  modem  English  verse,  for  many  reasons. 
“  Improper  ”  passages  occur  so  frequently  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  paraphrase  or  gloss  them  over  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  connection  of  the  fables.  His 
style,  too,  is  so  crowded  and  periodic,  that  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  render  his  verses  word  for  word,  and 
more  especially  difficult  to  render  them  in  English 
verse.  Mr  King  has  overcome  most  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  has  here  given  us  a  fairly-accurate  tran¬ 
slation.  We  cannot  help  noticing,  however,  that  he 
has  been  very  careless  in  his  punctuation,  and  has  not 
welded  his  materials  together  with  sufficient  care.  A 
writer  who  uses  fifteen  “  dashes  ”  in  thirty  lines  cannot 
be  accused  of  taking  very  much  trouble  in  “  finishing  ” 
his  translation.  He  is  too  fond,  also,  of  coining  words 
which,  at  all  events,  sound  harshly  in  English  ears. 
“  Applausive  ”  and  “  fateful  ”  occur  more  than  once,  and 
are  neither  ornamental,  graceful,  nor  correct.  Why 
does  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  translate  fatalis  through¬ 
out  by  such  an  awkward  word  as  “  fateful  ?  ”  And  then 
he  continually  manufactures  such  unpoetical  compara¬ 
tives  as  “justlier  ”  and  “freelier.”  We  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  hypercritical  in  noticing*  these  motes,  but  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  trifling  defects  continually 
recurring  make  or  mar  a  poem.  They  detract  from  the 
true  enjoyment  of  the  work ;  and  if,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  says,  “  the  ultimate  end  of  poetry  is  to  give 
pleasure,”  they  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  serious. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  pronounce  Mr  King’s 
version  spirited  rather  than  scholarlike,  and  metrical 
rather  than  poetical.  His  translation  will  convey  to  the 
non-classical  reader  a  very  poor  representation  of  Ovid’s 
graceful  muse.  Perhaps  he  is  most  successful  in  such 
passages  as  the  speecnes  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  in  the 
thirteenth  book,  and  least  in  descriptive  passages  such 
as  that  one  with  which  the  second  book  commences.  In 
order  that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  Mr  King  with  his  predecessor  Golding,  we  quote 
a  few  lines  from  the  second  book,  which  contain  the 
same  picture  of  the  seasons  which  we  have  already 
given : 


**  *To  move,  more  headstrong  than  the  stream  in  flood, 
«  *  Prouder  than  peacock,  crueller  than  fire, 
‘“Rougher  than  burrs,  fiercer  than  nursing  bear, 
“‘Deafer  than  Ocean’s  surges,  spitefuller 
“  ‘  Than  is  the  trodden  snake,  and  ah  !— what  most 
“  ‘  Of  all  thy  faults  I  would  I  could  unteach— 

‘  Swifter  than  deer  before  the  yelping  pack, 

‘“And  lighter  than  the  wingbd  winds  to  fly  I 


Mr  King  has  avoided  a  rock  upon  which  too  many 
translators  have  split.  He  cannot  be  accused  of  unduly 
expanding  the  text,  or  of  adding  epithets  which  the 
poet  himself  never  wrote.  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses  ” 
in  the  original  contain  11,994  lines;  Mr  King  has 
managed  to  compress  his  translation  into  14,951  lines, 
while  the  version  of  Garth  and  “  all  the  talents  ”  took 
up  no  fewer  than  16,546  linos. 


THE  LAW  OF  NATURALISATION. 


Clad  in  flowing  robe 

Of  purple,  on  a  throne  of  state,  that  shone 
Crusted  with  beryl,  Phuebus  sate.  To  right 
And  left  were  ranged  the  Days,  and  Months,  and  Years, 
And  Ages,  and  the  Hours,  with  each  its  space 
Allotted  equal.  Spring,  with  flowery  crown 
Round  his  young  brows, — and  Summer  lightly  clad. 
With  wreath  of  odorous  spices, — Autumn,  stained 
With  juice  of  trodden  wine-press, — and  the  head 
Of  Winter,  white  with  frost  and  age, — were  there. 


The  Law  of  Naturalisation  as  amended  by  the  Naturalisation 
ActSy  1870.  By  John  Cutler,  B.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Law,  &c.  Butterworths. 

The  old  rule  of  law,  Neiiw  potest  exuere  patriam^  that  a 
British  subject  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  allegiance 
to  the  Crown,  has  been  productive  of  great  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  in  1812  the  enforcement  of  it  brought  on  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  But  since  that  time  it  has 
not  been  carried  so  far,  and  last  Session  it  was  finally 
abolished.  Now  any  British  subject  who  becomes  a 
naturalised  citizen  of  another  State  is  held,  unless  he 
make  a  reservation  to  the  contrary,  to  have  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  Other  important  altera¬ 
tions  have  been  effected  in  the  spirit  of  enlightened 
liberality  which  is  ever  becoming  a  more  distinctive  mark 
of  our  juridical  legislation.  Aliens  are  now  enabled 
to  own  land,  while  the  old  law  allowed  only  a  twenty- 
one  years’  lease.  At  the  same  time  facilities  are  granted 
for  enabling  aliens  to  become  Citizens  of  this  country, 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  natural-bom  subjects. 
The  old  restriction  against  permitting  aliens  to  be 
owners  of  British  ships  has  not  been  removed,  even 
according  to  the  modified  relaxation  that  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  thought  might  safely  be  granted. 

Mr  Cutler’s  little  book  contains  a  short  analysis  of 
the  Act,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  law  which  has 
been  repealed.  This  will  be  found  useful  to  the  numerous 
aliens  residing  here,  and  to  Englishmen  living  abroad, 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  country  they  belong, 
and  what  duties  are  incumbent  on  them.  The  Acts  are 
printed  in  an  appendix,  with  the  schedules  and  autho¬ 
rised  forms. 


MILLER’S  CHEMISTRY. 


Here,  however,  Mr  King  is  at  his  poorest,  and  it  is 
ouly  just  to  extract  something  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
his  poetry  when  ho  is  at  his  best.  The  familiar  story  of 
Acis  and  Galatea  he  has  rendered  with  considerable 
grace,  and  the  address  of  the  Cyclops  to  the  sea-nymph, 
a  portion  of  which  wo  quote,  is  certainly  the  most 
poetical  passage  in  the  volume ;  mainly  because  the 
translator  has  adhered  closely  to  the  original : 

“  ‘  O  Galatea !  whiter  than  the  leaf 
“  ‘  Of  snowy  privet,  fresher  than  the  meeds 
“  ‘  In  spring-time,  shapelier  than  the  alder-tree, 

“  ‘Brighter  than  glass,  more  wanton  than  the  kid, 

“  ‘  Sleeker  than  Ocean’s  smoothest-polished  shell, 

“‘Dearer  than  Winter’s  Sun  or  Summer’s  shade, 

“  ‘Fairer  than  apple,  statelier  than  the  plane, 

“  *  Clearer  than  ice,  sweeter  than  ripened  grape, 

“‘Softer  than  swan's-down  or  new-clotted  cream, 

“  *  And  lovelier  than  all  coloured  flowers  that  deck 
“  ‘The  watered  garden, — so  thou  wouldst  not  fly!— 

“  ‘  Yet  Galatea  !  harder  to  be  tamed 

Il’Than  yet-unbroken  steer,  than  knotted  oak 

ii  i  c  stubborn,  falser  than  the  treacherous  waves, 

4,,™“°* .  willow-twig  or  tendrilled  vine 

AO  Wind  and  turn  and  twist,  more  hard  than  rock 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  By  W.  A* 
Miller,  M.D.,  &c.  Longmans. 

We  have  here  another  instalment  of  the  admirable 
series  of  scientific  texts -books,  edited  by  Professor 
Goodeve,  that  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
sound  instruction  of  artisans  in  the  various  branches  of 
mechanical  and  physical  science,  and  for  general  use  in 
schools.  These  books,  as  the  editor  informed  us  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  series,  are  not  mere  manuals  or 
University  text-books,  which  have  mental  training  as 
their  immediate  object,  but  are  intended  to  be  “  prac¬ 
tical  treatises,  sound  and  exact  in  their  logic,  and  with 
every  theory  and  every  process  reduced  to  the  stage  of 
direct  and  useful  application,  and  illustrated  by  well- 
selected  examples  from  familiar  processes  and  facts.” 

Dr  Miller’s  ‘  Inorganic  Chemistry  ’  certainly  fulfils  the 
promises  made  by  the  publishers  and  editor,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  book  for  beginners  in  that  science  that  we 
have  lately  seen.  It  possesses,  however,  a  melancholy 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  last  work  which  Professor 
Miller  lived  to  complete.  He  was,  indeed,  engaged  in 
reading  the  proof-sheets  up  to  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  illness  which  had 
a  fatal  termination.  This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  speak 
of  Dr  Miller’s  high  scientific  attainments,  but  we  cannot 
refer  to  his  last  work  without  testifying  to  his  long  and 
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faithful  labours  in  the  interests  of  the  science  of  which  Mr  Kiugsley’s  philosophising  is  harmles.s,  and  his 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  ex-  book  runs  very  easily  in  spite  of  it.  As  much  cannot  be 
ponents.  said  of  Mr  Lillie’s  /  King  of  Topsy-Turvy.*  Fancy  a 

In  the  preface  to,  the  volume  before  us.  Dr  Miller  child  enjoying  this  page  i 
confesses  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  tech-  “The  ioamediate  topic  under  discussion  is  subordination  of 
nical  terms  in  discussing  a  scientific  subject.  He  has,  ranks.  Intellectual  ranks  are  of  course  hicher.  In  some  kins- 


however,  throughout  explained  every  technical  term 
when  used  for  the  first  time,  but  the  explanation  is  not 
repeated.  The  author  is  very  successful  in  explaining 
clearly  and  familiarly  some  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  science.  We  may  instance  that  portion  of  the  first 
chapter  dealing  with  chemical  notation,  a  subject  which 
frequently  proves  a  stumbling-block  to  young  students. 
Practical  experiments,  also,  are  numerous,  and  will  be 


doms  it  is  thought  that  poets  and  painters  thrive  best  with  starva¬ 
tion  for  education,  and  obloquy  for  a  goal.” 

“  Oh  yes ;  papa  once  read  us  the  story  of  a  poor  poet,  Chatter- 
ton,  young,  and  so  clever.  But  nobody  would  read  his  beautiful 
poems,  and  he  became  so  hungry  that  at  last  he  could  bear  his 
pangs  no  longer,  and  poisoned  himself.  We  have  a  picture  of 
him  stretched  on  his  bed.” 

“  There  is  wisdom  in  the  system  I  have  named,  but,  as  you  say, 
it  has  its  disadvantages.  So  has  the  opposite  system  of  crosses 
and  orders  and  state  posts  and  government  rewards.  One 


found  to  relieve  pleasantly  the  dry  study  of  the  text,  main  drawback  is,  that  when  the  courtier  commences  the  genius 
The  apparatus  required  for  these  experiments  is  generally  roly-poly  pudding  is  delicious ;  try  some.” 

neither  complicated  nor  expensive,  and  the  beginner  is  .‘7® ’.fwronl  Rolv  nolv.  when  made  lieht.  is  roallv  an 


urged  to  repeat  every  experiment  within  his  power.  Dr 
Miller  frequently  assists  the  student  by  informing  him 
how  to  construct  apparatus  out  of  articles  of  ordinary 
domestic  use,  and  thus  renders  the  book  admirably 
suited  for  self-instruction  and  for  the  use  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  professorial  lectures.  Throughout  the 
volume  we  find  that  the  practical  and  useful  element  pre¬ 
dominates  over  the  theoretical.  Thus,  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  carbon,  the  subject  of  ventilation  is  touched 
upon,  while  in  another  chapter  sewerage  and  the  im¬ 
purities  in  natural  waters  are  illustrated  and  explained 
in  a  lucid  and  familiar  manner.  The  few  paragraphs 
treating  of  crystallography  are  thoroughly  explana¬ 
tory  and  easy  of  comprehension,  as  are  also  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  atomic  theory  and 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  The  illustrations  and 
diagrams  are  exceedingly  good,  and  the  index  is  as  full 
and  complete  as  that  of  every  scientific  text-book  should 
be. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

The  Boy  xn  Grey,  By  Henry  Kingsley.  Strahan  and  Co. 

The  King  of  Topsy~Txirvy.  By  Arthur  Lillie,  Author  of  ‘The 
Enchanted  Toasting-Fork.*  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Ranald  Bannerman*s  Boyhood,  By  George  MacDonald.  Strahan 
and  Co. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  By  George  MacDonald. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

Chamber  Dramas  for  Children,  By  Mrs  George  MacDonald. 
Strahan  and  Co.  j 


“You’re  wrong.  Roly-poly,  when  made  light,  is  really  an 
exquisite  thing.” 

“  I’m  really  not  hungry  !  ” 

“  With  our  poets  and  painters  we  have  a  much  more  novel 
course  of  proceeding - ” 

“  Have  you  any  poets  ?  I  should  like  to  see  a  real  poet.” 

“I  can  show  you  something  better — a  real  roly-poly  pudding.* 

“No;  thanks.” 

“For  real  genius  we  have  invented  a  distinction— illustrious 
without  being  abasing,  like  paltry  crosses  and  orders.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“  A  green  cotton  umbrella.” 

“  I  don’t  understand.” 

“Real  geniuses  are  allowed  to  carry  this  great  distinction.” 

“  But  why  a  green  cotton  umbrella  ?  ”  ' 

“To  keep  the  head  cool  and  dry.  The  head,  you  know,  is  the 
strong  point  of  genius,  and  green  is  a  refreshing  colour.” 

“  Very  strange !  ” 

“Of  course  the  highest  ranks  of  all  are  reached  by  moral 
superiority.  These  we  divide  into  classes  : — 

“  1.  All  who  are  illustrious  by  their  endurances. 

“2.  All  who  are  illustrious  by  their  strong  sympathies. 

“  3.  All  who  are  illustrious  by  their  sorrows. 

“  4.  All  who  are  illustrious  by  .their  misfortunes.” 

“Then  dukes,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  made  from  these  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly.  We  don’t  make  our  bankrupts  into  Barony,  and 
our  cripples  into  Counts :  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  all  that.  Give 
me  some  grapes.  ” 

Misled  by  the  good  work  which  Mr  George  Mac¬ 
Donald  has  done  both  for  grown  people  and  for  children, 
and  by  the  pretty  pictures  that  illustrate  his  *  Ranald 
Bannerman’s  Boyhood  ’  and  *  At  the  Back  of  the  North 
Wind,*  wo  had  reserved  these  volumes  for  lengthy 
notice.  One  sentence,  however,  will  serve  for  both. 


xr*  *  1  They  are  mild  sentimental  stories  in  which  graceful 

Mr  Henry  Kingsley  has  written  what  we  are  inclined  writing  is  made  the  medium  for  unhealthy  thought,  and 
to  regard  as  the  best  boys’  book  of  the  season.  Its  which  children  are  made  familiar  with  death  and 
allegory  is  faulty,  hardly  comprehensible  to  grown-up  painful  realities  that  wise  parents  will  hide  as  long 

people,  and  quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  as  possible  from  the  tender  minds  of  their  little  ones, 
ch^ildren  for  whom  it  is  written.  But  that  is  no  matter.  Nothing  that  Mr  MacDonald  writes  can  be  ugly  in 
The  mysterious  Boy  in  Grey  is  a  very  shadowy  hero  of  phrase  or  clumsily  told,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  story.  The  real  hero  is  a  Prince  Philarete,  ten  years  him  books  much  better  than  these. 

tL''“tprrH  1*1  Mrs  George  MacDonald’s  ‘Chamber  Dramas  for 

Mr  Twf  V-  ^  r®  Childreu  ’  we  have  four  familiar  stories  re-shaped  as 

knows  hisnextedition  If  he  „„  school-room  plays.  Three  of  them  are 

wmlTin  the  ..  Cinderella,” “Beautyandthe  Beast, ’’and  “SnowdroDi" 

nart  most  dohghtful  way.  Lively  writing,  com-  ^^^h  is  “  The  Tetterbys,”  taken  from  Mr 

K"*.*- 3 E  -“v 

iriterest  as  he  rushes  into  fairyland,  talks  with  all  sorts  of 

birds  and  beasts  that  live  in  the  really  overland  route  be-  xrT?w  xnrTiQF 

^een  Western  Europe  and  India,  and  thence  down  to  the 

Lape  of  Good  Hope,  till  the  Ancient  Mariner  conveys  him  The  Canonets.  A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution.  Bell  ana 
up  to  Canada,  whence  he  runs  across  the  American  Con-  Daldy, 

tinent,  and  then  is  able  to  cut  down  to  Australia  in  a  Adeline,  A  Poem  in  Seven  Cantof.  ByJ.H.  Courcelle.  Jphn 
canoe,  and  there  fall  in  with  other  birds  and  beasts  Gotten.  ,  i  .  xt, 

before  he  meets  with  the  ‘Bovin  Grey,*  and  at  last  The  first  of  these  volumes,  ‘  The  Canoness,  relates  tne 


comes  home  with  him,  and  by  his  help  becomes  a  wise  and  story  of  an  English  officer  who,  retiring  disgusted 
good  king  over  subjects  disposed  to  establish  a  republic  the  American  revolutionary  war,  emic^ted  mnoe 
in  IS  absence.  One  charm  of  the  book  is  its  rollicking  during  the  first  days  of  the  French  Revo  u  ion,  w  ere 
*uco  erence.  Another  is  the  pleasant  way  in  which  Mr  sentiments  more  congenial  with  his  own  were  * 

ngsley  hits  off  the  habits  of  the  animals  to  which  his  Arrested  during  the  reign  of  terror  as  ^  aris  , 
prince  is  introduced ;  and  of  these  there  are  several  was  confined  in  the  “  Abbaye  pnwn,  w  ere  e  was 


1  that,  seeing  that  Mr  Kingsley  is  an  excel-  attack  on  the  Bastille  are  among  the  most  vigorous  in 

Writer  but  no  philosopher,  *  ir/%iTiinA  • 
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Diary  of  the  French  Campalan  of  1870.  To  which  is  added  an  Aj 
containing  the  Decreea,  Telegrams,  and  I^roclamations  of  Hia 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Part  I.  From  5th  July  till  7th  Sep 
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Count  not  those  whom  the  keen  sword  reaps ;  what  matter  if 
one  or  all, 

Men  and  women,  we  press  behinl  as  fast  as  the  front  ranks 
fall  ?  .  , 

Yonder  stand  the  grim,  grej  stones  that  blazon  a  nation  s 
shame. 

Cells  that  witnessed  a  tragic  life,  or  the  wreck  of  a  noble 
name. 

Forward  all  who  have  heart  to  die,  all  who  can  think  or  feel 

We  are  weaponless  save  in  right,  and  yonder  is  the  Bastille. 

The  philosophical  and  sceptical  abbe,  who  seems  in¬ 
separable  from  every  story  of  the  French  revolution, 
appears  early  in  the  work,  and  advises  his  aristocratical 

fnends  to  support  the  church  as  follows : 

Keep  your  police ; 

And  none  can  serve  you  better  than  the  priest. 

Why,  here  am  I,  who  every  day  make  God 
For  twenty  gaping  clowns,  and  wash  the  sins 
Of  half  a  suppliant  hamlet  white  as  wool, 

Preaching  how  Christ  paid  tribute,  how  St  Paul 
Sent  back  the  slave,  and  opening  Paradise, 

In  compensation  for  earth’s  joys  withheld. 

To  all  who  pray  and  pay  and  die  anoint. 

Ah  gentlemen,  if  a  priest  invented  God, 

Be  sure  the  sculptor  was  of  noble  blood, 

And  modelled  in  the  image  of  his  caste. 

The  contrast  between  the  characters  of  the  politic  and 
worldly  abb^  and  the  religious  and  devoted  canoness  is 
extremely  well  sustained.  The  former  reaps  the  re¬ 
wards  of  his  political  and  religious  opinion  by  becoming 
minister  and  peer  of  France ;  and  death  finds  him 
**  un terrified,**  the  master’s  single  talent  well  employed ; 
wbile  the  canoness  falls  a  victim  to  popular  violence,  in 
company  with  the  hero  of  the  poem.  The  story,  as  a 
whole,  is  well  told  and  interesting,  and  the  versification 
much  above  the  average.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  modem  political  allusions  in  the  chapter  entitled 
the  Denouement  **  are  out  of  place,  and  that  the  story 
would  have  been  more  complete  without  them.  The 
writer  moralises  over  his  hero’s  fate,  and  thinks  it  as 
well  that  he  did  not  survive  to  see  the  present  degenerate 
days— 

And  truly  when  I  think  what  calmer  sense 
Possesses  England  ;  how  our  generous  youth 
Climb  Alpine  heights,  daring  eventless  death. 

Or  stake  a  fortune  and  historic  name 
On  each  new  bubble  that  shall  burst  and  blot ; 

But  look  askance  on  thriftless  enterprise, 

Let  Poland  perish,  Italy  be  freed— 

but  died  in  happier  times,  when  devotion  to  an  idea  was 
preferred  to  political  expediency. 

We  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  next 
volume  on  our  list,  ‘  Adeline,*  by  Mr  J.  Hector  Courcelle. 
The  tale,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  England,  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  is  extremely  dreary 
and  uninteresting,  and,  with  a  very  little  ingenuity,  the 
seven  cantos  might  with  advantage  have  been  compressed 
into  one.  Mr  Courcelle  shows  some  power  of  expression, 
and  even,  at  times,  poetic  feeling ;  but  there  is  through-  | 
out  the  work  a  great  want  of  simplicity  and  clearness. 
The  thought  is  constantly  involved,  and  the  comparisons 
confused  and  strained,  as  in  the  following  lines  : 

Then  flushed  the  mighty  duke  and  all  his  blood 
Battled  the  God  within  him,  as  a  tree. 

The  huge  Goliath  of  some  ancient  wood, 

Battles  when  beaten  off  by  the  roused  sea, 

Wild  tempests  bellow,  and  all  passionately 
It  flings  itself  upon  the  aggressive  wind. 

A  too  great  redundance  of  epithets  is  a  constant  fault. 
The^  sun  is  rarely  alluded  to  except  as  the  “  Titan,’*  the 

crimson  miracle,”  the  “  red  flag  of  the  conquering 
East ;  **  and  in  tlie  follomng  there  seems  a  great  want 
of  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous.  An  envoy  is  despatched 
from  Edwaixl  of  England  to  Charles  of  Blois.  On  the 
passage  a  storm  arises ;  when,  addressing  “  the  dim 
throned  deities,**  he  informs  them  that  if  they  do  not  at 
once  comply  w'ilh  his  demands  and  moderate  the  tem¬ 
pest,  he  will  not  wait  to  be  drowned  quietly. 

But  plunging  headlong  in  the  yeasty  swell, 

And  buffeting  the  bloated  surge  in  hate, 

Will  I,  while  o’er  me  startled  sea-birds  yell, 

Ford  my  wild  wuy  unto  the  Christian’s  heaven  or  hell. 

The  resemblance  to  “Borabastes  Furioso’*  is  striking. 
We  have  quoted  the  above  extracts  not  so  much  as 
specimens  of  the  usual  quality  of  the  verse,  but  to  show 
its  want  of  simplicity  and  good  taste. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

XNDINO  JAN.  25. 


*Braim,  Thomas  Homy,  D.D.— ‘New  Homes:  the  Rise,  Process,  Present 
Position,  and  Future  Prospects  of  Each  of  the  Australlnn  Colonies 
and  New  Zealand,  regarded  as  Homes  for  all  Classes  of  Emirran^* 
Profusely  illustrated.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  vii,  411.)  Bull,  Siramons 
and  Co.  •  ’ 

*  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes  and  Every-day  Informatioa.* 
An  entirely  new  Domestic  Cyclopaedia,  arranged  in  Alphabetical 
Order,  and  Usefully  Illustrated.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  356.)  Ward,  Lode, 
and  Tyler. 

Beever,  Susanna. — *A  Book  of  Reference  to  Remarkable  Passages  In 
Shakespeare.  With  a  Separate  Index  to  Each  Play.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  po. 
viii,  1H4.)  Bull,  Simmons,  and  Co. 

Browne,  W.  A. — ‘Army  Tests  in  .Arithmetic;  being  the  Questions  set  to 
Candidates  for  Direct  Commissions,  Sandhurst.  Commissariat,  and 
Staff  College.  AVith  Answers.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  v,  132.)  Stanford 

‘Cassell's  Illustrated  History  of  tlie  War  between  France  and  Germany,* 
Part  I.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  4S.)  Cnssell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

♦Corbet,  R.  St  John. — ‘The  Canon's  Daughters;  the  Story  of  a  Love- 
Chase.’  In  Two  Volumes.  Tinsley. 

‘Debrett’s  Illustrated  Peerage,  and  J  itlcs  of  Courtesy,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  to  wliich  is  added  much  In* 
formation  respecting  the  ImmiHiiate  Family  Connections  of  the  Peers.’ 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi,  672.)  Dean  and  Son. 

‘Debrett’s  Illustrated  Baronetage,  with  the  Knightage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  633.) 
Dean  and  Son. 


(8vo,  pp.  31,  xxxiv.)  Trlibner. 

‘  French  Ptonunciation,  on  the  Plan  of  Reading  made  Easy  in  Spite  of 
the  Alphabet.  Perrin’s  Fables,  with  a  Hamiltonian  Translation.’  By 
M.  H.  M.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  xvii,  cxi,  76.)  Longmans. 

♦Gibbs,  W.  A.— ‘  Harold  Erie :  a  Biography.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  189.)  Moxon. 
Gill,  Rev.  William.-— ‘ Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands;  or,  Incidents  of 
Contrast  between  Savage  and  Christian  Life  in  the  South  Sm 
Islanders.’  Ninth  Thousand.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  220.)  Eliot  Stock. 
Gribble.  Thomas.—*  Sunday  Occupation.  A  Series  of  Questions  on  Scrip¬ 
ture  History.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pn.  xi.  236.)  Longmans. 

•Hake,  Thomas  Gordon,  M.D.— ‘  Madeline,  with  other  Poems  and  Parables.* 
(Crown  8to,  pp.  vi,  2«4.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

♦Holl,  Henry.—*  The  Golden  Bait.’  A  Novel  In  Three  Volumes.  (Post 
8vo,  pp.  M4,  296,  292.)  Tinsley. 

Hope,  George  H.,  M.D.— *  Till  the  Doctor  Comes,  and  How  to  Help  Him.' 

(16mo,  pp.  Iv,  160.)  Religious  Tract  Society. 

'King  Lear;  or.  the  Undutiful  Children.’  A  Tale  in  Twelve  Chapters. 

(12mo,  pp.  61.)  Bull,  Simmons,  and  Co. 

•LeFanu,  jC  Sheridan.— ‘Checkmate.’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8ro, 
pp.  110,  320,  335.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Hackennal,  Alexander.— *  Christ’s  Healing  Touch,  and  other  Sermons. 

g reached  at  Surbiton  (1861-1870).’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viil  310.)  EUot 
tock. 

‘Old  Merry’s  Travels  on  the  Continent.’  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  198.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

♦Reclus,  Elis^e.— ‘  The  Earth ;  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Life  of  the  Globe.’  Translated  by  the  late  K.  B.  Woodward,  M.A. 
and  Edited  by  Henry  AVoodward.  British  Museum. — ‘Continents.* 
Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty  Maps  inserted  In  the  Text, 
and  Twenty-four  Page-Maps  printed  in  Colours.  Sections  I.  and  II. 
(Small  4to,  pp.  xlii,  666.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

St  Leger,  H.  J.— ‘  Reminiscences  of  Balfe.’  (I’ost  8vo.  pp.  63.)  A.  Nimmo. 
Sargent,  J.  Y.,  and  T.  F.  Dallin —*  Materials  and  M^els  for  Greek  and 
Latin  Prose  Composition.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv,  499.)  Rivingtons. 
Thomas,  Annie  (Mrs  Pender  Cudlip). — ‘New  Grooves.’  Reprinted  from 
‘  Charles’s  Wain.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  224.)  Charlton  Tucker. 
*Tourgu4nefr,  Ivan  S. — '  On  the  Eve.’  A  Tale,  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  C.  E.  Turner  (12mo,  pp.  vi.  306.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

*‘V6ra.*  By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Hotel  du  Petit  St  Jean.’  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  viii,  389.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Whuney,  Mrs  A.  D.  T.—‘ Hitherto :  a  Story  of  Yesterdays.*  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  vi,  410.)  Samiwon  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

•‘ Words  of  Weight  on  the  Woman  Question.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvl,297J 
Longmans. 

♦Yates,  Edmund.— *  Dr  Wainwright’s  Patient.’  A  Novel  In  ThrM 
Volumes  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  273,  248,  267.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Yonge,  Charles  Duke. — ‘The  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Timei 
to  the  Death  of  Viscount  I’almerstou.’  Second  Edition.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  xxxii,  781.)  Longmans. 

[♦  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.) 

The  new  edition  of  Professor  Yonge’s  *  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  *  brings .  down  the  story  to  1865,  and  inserts  in  the 
earlier  portions  information  gleaned  from  such  recent  books 
as  those  by  Mr  Froude,  Mr  Freeman,  Mr  Pearson,  and  Mr 
Burton.  It  is  compact  and  well  put  together,  one  of  many 
cheap  and  handy  volumes  which  take  from  general  readers 
all  excuse  for  ignorance  concerning  English  history.  Mr 
Yonge’s  work  will  be  especially  acceptable,  in  that  it 
includes  the  history  of  the  last  few  generations,  about 
which  no  larger  work,  covering  the  whole  ground,  has  yet 
been  published. 

Events  now  become  matters  of  history  a  few  days  after 
their  occurrence.  Messrs  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  are 
already  publishing  a  ‘  History  of  the  War  between  France 
and  Germany,*  of  which,  unless  the  struggle  is  happily  soon 
ended,  the  monthly  parts  will  keep  even  pace  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  described.  The  first  part  promises  fairly.  It  traces  the 
origin  of  the  war  and  brings  down  the  story  to  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte.  It  is  well  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  first  part  of  a  ‘  Diary  of  the  French  Campaign  *  has 
also  been  issued  by  Messrs  Triibner  and  Co.  Printed  in 
Berlin,  it  is  altogether  German  in  its  sympathies.  All  the 
German  Emperor’s  telegrams  and  proclamations,  down  to 
the  commencement  of  September,  are  quoted  at  length,  the 
incidents  of  the  war  being  briefly  given  in  chronological 
order.  More  impartial  is  the  first  part  of  Mr  Allnutt's 
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*  Historical  Diary  of  the  War/  of  which  the  first  part  was 
published  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  provides  a  careful  digest  of 
each  day’s  news  down  to  the  7th  of  October. 

*  Old  Merry’s  Travels  on  the  Continent  *  were  undertaken 
and  completed  before  the  war  began.  The  little  book  in 
which  they  are  chronicled  contains  slight  but  readable 
descriptions  of  Paris,  Switzerland,  and  the  Hhine,  for  the 
use  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  rich  in  good  illustrations. 

Mr  Gill’s  ‘  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands  ’  is  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  book  that  appears  to  be  very  popular.  It  is  a 
collection  of  missionary  anecdotes  and  religious  geography, 
designed  to  glorify  the  Christians  and  disparage  the  savages 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

In  *  Christ’s  Healing  Touch  and  other  Sermons  *  we  have 
twenty-one  discoui-ses  by  Mr  Mackennal,  a  Dissenting 
minister.  ‘  Sunday  Occupation  ’  is  a  volume  full  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  used  by  pious  parents  in  afflicting  their  children 
on  “  Sabbath  ”  afternoons.  The  questions  are  about  three 
thousand  in  number,  and  their  object  is  to  see  that  good 
boys  and  girls  are  well  grounded  in  all  the  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Other  school-books  are  plentiful  just  now.  The  '  Mate¬ 
rials  and  Models  for  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Composition/ 
compiled  by  Mr  Sargent  and  Mr  Dallin,  are  profuse  selec¬ 
tions  from  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Plato,  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  classical  authors, — 
English  versions  being  given  for  re-translation  into  Greek 
and  Latin.  Dr  Browne’s  ‘Army  Tests  in  Arithmetic’ 
make  a  capital  book  for  cramming.  Some  hundreds  of 
examination-questions  in  arithmetic  are  answered  and  ex¬ 
plained  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  army  and  other  appoint¬ 
ments.  An  easy  hand-book  for  small  children  appears  in 
a  work  on  ‘French  Pronunciation/ printed  in  deliciously 
large  type. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  editions  of  ‘Debrett’s 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  ’  for  the  present  year.  Their  well- 
known  epitomes  of  aristocratic  genealogy  are  repeated,  with 
corrections,  for  all  the  creations,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  that  happened  during  last  year. 

‘  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Becipes  *  appears  to 
be  a  very  useful  and  complete  compendium  of  housewifely 
knowledge.  Its  first  article  is  on  “  Accidents  to  Bones,” 
and  its  last  on  Yeast,  to  make  ;  ”  and  between  A  and  Y 
eveiy  sort  of  domestic  information  is  given  in  a  way  that, 
from  casual  examination  of  the  book,  seems  to  us  clear  and 
accurate.  A  small  and  more  special  book  of  the  same  class 
is  Dr  Hope’s  ‘  Till  the  Doctor  Comes.’  It  tells  mothers  and 
nurses  how  to  manage  accidents  and  illnesses  in  the  absence 


of  medical  assistance,  and  how  to  treat  a  score  of  afflictions, 
like  scalds  and  colds,  which  hardly  need  a  doctor’s  help, 
yet  out  of  which  unskilled  parents  can  easily  make 
mischief. 

Besides  the  long  novels  that  we  reserve  for  future  notice, 
a  new  tale  by  Mrs  Cudlip,  entitled  *  New  Grooves,*  has  been 
published,  together  with  another  edition  of  Mrs  Whitney’s 
‘  Hitherto.* 

Miss  or  Mrs  Beever’s  *  Book  of  Reference  to  Remarkable 
Passages  of  Shakespeare  ’  is ’unworthy  of  its  subject.  A 
few  familiar  extracts  from  each  play  are  given  in  showy 
type ;  but  they  are  not  long  enough  to  interest  readers 
who  do  not  know  the  plays  themselves,  and  those  who  do 
will  not  care  for  them..  When  all  the  works  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  can  be  bought  for  a  less  price  than  is  asked  for  these 
disjointed  clippings,  and  the  clippings  themselves  are  no 
more  judicious  than  any  school- girl  can  make,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  book  should  have  been  published.  It 
is  better,  however,  than  ‘  King  Lear,*  a  poor  little  tale 
founded  on  Shakespeare’s  play. 

Mr  St  Leger’s  ‘  Reminiscences  of  Balfe  *  are  slight,  but 
perhaps  full  enough  as  a  memorial  of  a  musical  composer 
very  much  overrated  by  a  generation  now  passing  away. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  Set  to  Music  in  the  Key  of  Q 
By  D.  Macpherson.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 

These  are  very  pleasantly-written  pieces,  easy  enough  to 
suit  any  church  choir.  Simple  and  taking  services  of  thU 
kind  are  much  wanted  ;  those  of  our  old  church  composers 
being  rather  too  antiquated  in  form  for  modem  ears.  They 
are,  moreover,  generally  so  elaborate  as  to  be  beyond  the 
powers  of  such  performers  as  can  be  procured  in  many 
village  churches,  where  music  is  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated  and  called  for.  The  scoring  of  Mr  Macpherson’s 
pieces  is  simple  and  good,  and  the  parts  are  interesting  and 
pleasant  to  sing. 

Just  published,  price  5s., 

THE  BINDING  WITH  CLASSIC  DESIGNS. 

HEBMIONE,  AND  OTHEB  POEMS. 

BT 

Ti3:o:Ld;-A.s 

K  STOCK,  Paternoster  row. 


C  UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  Lectures  at  St  George’s  Hall,  Langham 


o’clock  precisely.  To-morrow,  J anuary  29,  DAVID 
FORBES,  Esq  ,  F.K.S.,  on  “The  Nature  of  the 
Earth  8  Interior.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1 ;  payment 
at  the  door.  Id.,  6d.,  aud  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


T)OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 

-LA  Burlington  House.  —  The  Exhibition  of 
^ctures  of  the  Old  Masters,  associated  with  the 
Works  of  decea8i‘d  Masters  of  the  British  School, 
I  OPEN.  Admission  i'rom  9  a.m.  till 

^»k),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue,  Sixpence.  Season 
rickets  (not  transferable),  Five  Shillngs. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Sec. 


XjUGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 

'VINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
'  by  BRITISH  k»d  FOREIGN  AR- 

NOW  OPEN  AT  THE  FRENCH 
♦fill!  w  120  I’allmali,  from  Half-past  Nine 
nil  Half -past  Five  o’clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata- 
lofeTie,  Cd. 


■pRENCH  GALLERY  FUND  and 

.INHIBITION,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Dia- 
of  France.— This  EXHIBI- 
ftf  OPEN,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 

111  Artists,  Suffolk  street,  Pallmall,  from 
,  Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 
aro  Works  of  Art  and  Subscriptions 

Hnn  liH.  at  the  French  Gallery  by  the 

fnr  Chetwode  aud  Wallis.  Tickets 

the  ^^AW’ING  in  connection  with 

llL  Exhibition.  Ss.  each.  May  be  had  of  the 
Gallery.  Several  works  of 
an*  reserved  for  this  Drawing, 

Present  1  1.  Exhibition.  Total  receipts  to 

present  date,  £3,525  19s.  9id. 


Imusical  gymnastics 

POE 

LADIES. 

85  BRUTON  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 
street,  and  Charing  cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

riiHE  COMMON  FUND  COMPANY 

(Limited). 

Offices  ;  No.  25  Jager  Strasse,  Berlin. 

No.  16  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

No.  49  St  James’s  street,  London. 
ANNUAL  MEETING,  Monday,  February  6. 
Manager  of  London  Office  to  be  chosen.  Salary 
liberal. 

Circulars  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address. 

JOSEPH  LOYD,  Manager. 

Established  1840. 

OHURCH  of  ENGLAND 

^  ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
Kign  street,  C'heapside,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 

^^^Veiy  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses.  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

“  Free  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

Combined  Assurance  and  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 
STEPHEN  H.  EMMEN8,  Secretory. 
N.B.  — Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietors 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIBE  AND  LIFE. 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON, 

AND 

NORTH  JOHN  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BBCUBITT  TO  LIFl  A86UBXB8. 

From  a  quinquennial  valuation  of  the  entire 
Life  Uabilitiea  made  as  at  31st  December,  1869,  by 
independent  Actuaries,  at  3  per  cent  nett  pre¬ 
miums,  the  Life  Assets  showed  a 

Surplus  over  Liabilities  of  £249,956, 
enabling  the  Directors  to  declare  a  Reversionary 
Bonua  amounting  to  £7  lOe.  per  cent,  on  each  sum 
assured  fur  the  nve  years,  aud  to  still  hold  in  re¬ 
serve  all  profits  accrued  on  Annuities  and  Eudow- 
raento. 

■XTBACT  FBOM  LAST  ANNUAL  BIFOBT. 

After  payment  of  Dividend  and  Bonuses,  the 
FUNDS  or  the  Company  stand  as  follows ; 

Capitol  paid  up .  £289,095  0  0 

Reserve  F und,  and  Profit  and  _ 

Life  Assurance  Funds .  1,178,401  9  w 

JOHN  H.  MCLAREN.  Manager.  , 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTONE,  Secretary  In  London. 

TMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  PallmalL 

'  Capital,  £1,600, ooa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

£700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

I'rompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 


JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  28,  1871. 


T)OYAL  ALBERT  HALL  of  ARTS 

Xt  and  8C1ENCKS,  Kenslnjrton  Gore. 


INDIA  OFFICE, 

19th  January,  1^71. 

RIIEEA  OR  CHINA  GRASS  FIBRE. 


RUrTDRES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


Her  Majoaty  the  Queen  haa  been  ^acloualy 
pleaacd  to  aJ/?nify  that  her  Majeaty  will  OPEN 
theRoral  Albert  Hall  on  Wediieaday,  the  29th 


rpHE  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  T^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVRR 

A  Council  announces  that  the  offer  of  Prizea  *  ^  TRLSS  la  allowed  by  upwards  of  509 


the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  neoiieaaay,  me  2»m 
day  of  3Iarch,  1^71. 

The  public  will  be  admitted  on  this  occasion  by 
tickets  to  reserved  and  numbered  seats  in  various 
parts  of  the  Hall  for  the  opening  ceremony  on  the 
fbllowing  terms 

A.  Boxes,  on  the  second  tier,  containing  five 

seats,  £1.5  1.5s. 

(The  boxes  in  the  first  tier  arc  all  appropriated.) 

B.  Amphitheatre  Seats  at  £.3.3h. 
c.  Arena  Seats  at  £3  3s.  each. 
i>.  Balcony  Scats  £2.  2s.  each. 

£.  Picture  Gallery  Seats  £1  la.  each. 

Tickets  for  the  various  ceremonies  and  per* 
formances  may  be  had  on  and  after  l.st  F'ebruary,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensin^on 
Gore;  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens;  at  the  Soidety  of  Arts,  John  stnet.  1 


for  the  Invention  of  Slachinery  for  the  preparation 
of  Rheea  Fibre,  made  by  the  Governor-General 
of  India  Ih  his  Notification  of  the  llth  January, 
1«70,  published  in  this  country  on  the  10th  of 
February,  la  extended  to  the  llth  January,  1872  : 

And  that  packets  of  dried  sterna  of  the  plant 
have  been  receivetl  from  the  Governor- General, 


samples  of  which  will  be  given  to  perwns 
to  compete  for  these  Prizes.  His  Excel 


anxious 


_ .ipefe  for  these  Prizes.  His  Excellency  in 

Council  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
all  persons  to  whom  the  samples  are  given,  that 
the  required  Machinery  will  have  to  operate  on 
green  and  ^esh  stems,  and  that  these  dned  stems 
are  merely  sent  in  order  to  give  the  manufac¬ 
turers  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  than  couhl 
be  obtained  from  a  mere  verbal  description  of 
them. 

Applications  for  samples  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Jteporter  on  the  I’roducts  of  India,  India 
Museum. 


Adelphl;  at  Mitchell's  Library,  :i3  Old  Bond 
street,  and  at  Messrs  Keith,  Prowsc,  and  Co.,  48 


Cheapaide. 


Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,whlle  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supnlied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep 
A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forMarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inchii  s  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  31anufacturer, 


Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY. 
LONDON. 


’roducts  of  India,  India 


Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  ICs.,  218.,  208.  Gd..  and 
318.  rtd.  I'ostage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  3l8.  6d.,  428.,  and  528. 6d. 
Postage  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  Is.  lOd. 


By  Order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 
Llcut.-Colonel,  Royal  Engineers, 
Secretary  to  the  l*rovlslonai  Committee. 


/.-T^cor.0  /-.TTT^xTr'xr  A  A  A  Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 

ll^/TESSRS  GURNEY,  Army  Agents  Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

i.vX  and  Accountants,  beg  to  remind  Officers 


Royal  albert  hall  of  arts 

and  SCIENCES.  Kensimrton  Gore. 


and  SCIENCES,  Kensington  Gore. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  using  the 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  using  the 
Hail  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  the  year 
1871  for  the  following,  among  other  purposes  : — 


of  both  Services  that  they  continue  to  devote 
attention  to  the  SETTLEMENT  of  the  AFFAIRS 
of  those  who  have  become  involved.  Messrs 
GURNEY  make  Advances  of  large  or  small 
amounts,  pending  a  settlement,  or  fur  such  periods 
as  may  desirra  upon  note  of  hand  simply.— 6 
Grosvenor  street,  W. 


1.  The  Cer<  mony  of  opening  the  Hall  on  the 
29tb  of  klarch. 

2.  The  Ceremony  of  opening  the  T^ondon  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  on  the  Ist  of  May. 

3.  Performances  on  the  Organ  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Organists  in  Europe. 

4.  I’erformances  by  Military  Bands  invited  from 
different  States  of  Europe. 

6.  A  series  of  evening  iKsrformanccs  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

6.  A  series  of  concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  organised  by  the  Sockdy  of  Arts,  in  aid  of 
a  National  Training  School  fur  Music,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Sir  Michael  Costa. 

7.  An  international  Exhibition  of  Architectural 


Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  lfi7  Piccadilly,  \V. 


Designs  and  Algols,  Engravings,  Lithography, 
l*hotography.  and  other  Works  of  Fine  Art,  In 
the  Picture  Galleries. 


In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  In-door  Patients  in  this  Hospital — 
which  now  exceeds  Sixty— great  additional  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  incurred.  The  Board  earnestly 
solicit  farther  SUPPORT  to  enable  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford  relief  to  that  portion  of  the  sick 
poor  suffering  from  this  terrible  malady. 

Trca.surer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James's 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office  and  Out-Patients’  Establishment— 107 
Piccadilly,  W. 

By  Order,  H.  J.  JUPP. 


8.  An  International  Exhibition  of  Appliances 
for  Elementary  Education,  and  of  Specimens  of 
F'lne  Art,  Natural  History,  Ac.,  as  illustrations  of 
modes  of  instruction,  in  the  Picture  Galleries 
(with  discussions  on  these  subiects  organised  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  take  place  in  one  of  the 
small  lecture  theatres). 

_  An  International  Exhibition  of  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manufactures. 

nie  arrangements  made  for  the  latter  part  of 
th^ear  will  bo  duly  announced. 

Tickets  for  the  various  Ceremonies  and  Per¬ 
formances  may  be  had  on  and  after  1st  February, 
at  the  Office  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gore ;  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 


N.B.— One  Guinea  Annual  constitutes  a 
Governor;  and  a  donation  of  Tun  Guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 


ion  bore ;  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  e 
Gardens;  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  street, 
Adelphl;  at  MltcheU's  Library.  33  Old  Bond 
street ;  and  at  Messrs  Keith,  Prowsc,  and  Co„  48 
Cheapsido.  * 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindist 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  I  at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

A  L  E  X  A  N 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


at  2  p.m. 


Every! 
at  2 

4 


Saturday 
I  p.m. 


Every  Tues¬ 
day  at  2  a  m. 


By  Onlcr, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 


Lieut.. Colonel,  Royal  Engineers, 
Secretary  to  the  Provisional  Committee. 


■ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  of  ARTS 

and  SCIENCES.  KcUBinLrtnn  Hor* 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Jan. 
7, 2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
I  thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Jan. 
17,  at  2  a-m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


and  SCIENCES,  Kensington  Gore. 
PATROW—IIer  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN. 
Subscribers  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charterdated 
8th  April,  IHri7.  and  their  liability  limited  to 
the  amounts  of  their  subkcriptions  for  Seats. 
The  interest  of  Subscribers  will  continue  during 
the  whole  term  for  which  the  site  of  the  Hall  is 
panted,  namely,  999  years,  in  other  words  it  will 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA- 
LAND 


Saturday,  Jsn. 
21,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Jan. 
31,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


granted,  namely,  999  years,  in  othei 
be  practically  peroetual. 

Subscribers  of  £500  nisv  obtain  a  box  to  contain 
five  persons,  in  the secund tier,  ora  ourresponding 
number  of  sittings  in  the  amphitheatre. 

Subscribers  of  less  than  £600  may  obtain  sittings 
-  amphitheatre,  at  the  rate  of  one  sitting  for 
XIOO.  “ 

Subscriber's  rights  art  transferable  at  the 
will  of  the  holder,  and  a  subscriber  may  let  his 
seat  for  any  particular  occasion  or  occasions,  or 
mar  dispose  of  it  absolutely. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  permits, 
and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  general  comfort 
and  convenience.  Subscribers  will  be  funiished 
with  tickeU  entitling  them,  and  those  claiming 
seats  from  them,  togo  into  any  part  of  the  Hall, 
or  take  any  seat  that  is  not  appropriated  for  some 
special  purpose  or  to  some  particular  person. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1871  have  consented  to  give  the  proprietors  of 
seau  in  the  Hall,  for  eacli  seat  they  hold,  a 
non-transferable  Season  Ticket  for  tlie  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  galleries 
itdioining  the  Hall  on  each  side  ot  the  Hortl- 
ruUural  gardens. 

^  showing  the  seats  taken  and  a  list  of 
the  Subscribers  may  be  seen,  or  may  be  had  on 
Offices,  Royal  Albert 
lisil,  Kensington  Gore,  and  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  gardens.  Exhibition  road. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 


REDUCED  RATES  OF  FREIGHT. 


To  India. 


Parcels— - 

1  to  12  in.,  or  2  to 

24  lbs .  4b.  to  98.  Cd.  48. 

1  to  3  ft.,  or  24  to 

Ti  Iba . 128.  Cd.  to  20s.  20s. 


To  China,  Japan, 
or  Australia. 


48.  Od.  to  15s. 


For  the  convenience  of  Country  Shippers, 
Messrs  Pickfont  and  Co.'s  Agents  receive  goods 


and  parcels  on  the  Cenipany's  Account. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  L4‘MdenhalI  street,  Loudon;  or. 
Oriental  place,  Southampton. 


Brindisi  line.— Under  arrange- 

nient  with  the  Postmaster-General,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Coinpany's  Steamers 
carrying  11. M. 's  3Iails  will,  until  further  notice, 
leave  Brindltd  for  Alexandria  every  Tuesday  at 
2  a.m.,  and  Alexandria  for  Brindisi  every  Sunday 
on  the  arrival  of  the  31ails  from  India.  Ac.  Fares 
between  Brindisi  and  Alexandria— First  Class. 
12/. ;  Second  Class,  9/. 


By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 


Lisut.- Colonel,  Royal  Knalncerf, 
Secretary  to  tbs  Provisional  C  ommittee. 


OVERLAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrared  Price-lists  of  Over¬ 
land  Trunks,  Ladu-s’  Travelling  Boxes,  Port- 
maiiteaus,  I.eather  Bags,  Cabin  FuruiturL*,  Ac., 
application  to  THRESHER 
Md  GLENNk ,  Outfitters,  next  door  to  Somerset 
House,  Strand,  London. 


/  'I 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 


all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAIN.**,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  arc  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  I'rico,  from  Is. 

7s.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  Itis.  each.  Postage  6d. 


JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


OSLER’S  crystal 

CHANDELIERS. 


GLASS 


TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 


BIR3ITNGHA  M— M  anuf  nctory  and  S  ho  w  Rooms , 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 

FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 


and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
lls.  to  45/. 


Bedding  Manufactured  on  the 
promises,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON. 


For  Bedsteads.  Width:  3ft  4ft  Sin. 


Best  Alva  under  Mat¬ 
tresses  . 

Good  Coloured  Wool 
Best  Brown  Wool 
Good  White  do.  .  . 

Best  do . 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  . 

Best  do . 

German  Spring  Ilalr 
Stuffing  .... 
Best  Spring  Elastic 
Sides . 


lls.  fid.  Ifis.  Od. 
I7s.  Od.  25e.  Od. 


2l8.  6d.  31a  6d. 
28a  6d.  438.  Od. 


508.  Od.  73s.  Od. 
408.  Od.  588.  Od. 


548.  Od.  78s.  Od. 


18s.  Od, 
28s.  6d. 
348.  fid. 
47a  Od. 
81a  Od. 
6fis.  Od. 
908.  Od. 


fiSs.  Od.  878.  fid.  95a  Od. 


80s.  Od.  1108.  Od.  120s.  Od. 


Feather  Beds,  from  31a  to  ISOs. ;  bolsters,  fia 
to  208.  fid. ;  ditto  Pillows,  3s.  fid.  to  13s. ;  down 
pillows,  lOs.  fid.  to  178. 


Furniture  for  bed-rooms 

and  dining-rooma  Complete  suites  in  ma¬ 


hogany,  fancy  woods,  polished  and  japanned  Oea) 
always  on  show.  Catalogues  post  free. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron- 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  850  Illustrations  of  nis  unrivalled  Stock, 
with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  post  free.  39  Oxford  street,  5V. ; 

i,  I  A,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6 
’erry'i  place ;  and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of 
delivering  goo^s  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WIL- 
LIA3I  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  deli¬ 
very  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  A3IARKLI.A  RESTORE.S  the 


AGUA  A3IARKLLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
ooncontrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3h.  each;  also  58.,  7s.  fid.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post  office  order.— 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  ami  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe- 


CH ERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  accar, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
I’rioe  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upp«r 
Thames  street,  London. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  rcspectablo 
ChemisU  and  Perfumere. 
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OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 

At  If.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 

DE  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advich  to  Intaltds.— If  yoH  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
r  lipf  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  inrigo- 
the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
ionrielf  w'th  that  marvllloua  remedy  dieeevered  by  Dr  I  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
Colleee  of  Phrticiana,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  bo  the  most  wonderful  and  Taluable  remedy  erer 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria^ 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  etfectually  cuts  short  all  attocks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  PalpiUtion,  and 
Spa(«ms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  CoNTNonAJf,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  IMS. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngliam,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davtnport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

•  •  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODlfNE.— See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  81, 186#. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Boitles,  at  If*,  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  4h.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelmiug  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Buttle. 

Soli  Manufacturer, 

J.  T.  BAVZNFORT.  33  Great  Ruisell  street.  Bloomsbury,  London* 


Mourning.  —  Messrs  jay 

have  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Alilli- 
ners  who  net  as  travellers,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  re<iuired,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be  disuatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  wliatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  tlie  goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  warehouse  in  Regent 
•trt'ct, 

Messrs  Jat  have  adopted  a  fixed  tariff  of  their 
charges  fur 

DRESSMAKING. 

JAY’S’ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOL’RNIXG  WAREHOUSE, 
217,  24U,  and  251  Regent  street,  l.oudou. 
(Two  Doors  from  Oxford  street). 


entire  wheat  flour 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
Food ’for  INFANTS,  as  it  is  very  e,asy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  required  for  healthy  growth. 

entire  wheat  flour 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  iU 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healthy  development  of  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 

entire  wheat  flour 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’b  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
tar  more  sustaining  than  Arrowroot,  Corn 
"’hich  are  often  reJcHSted,  when 
the  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Chemists,  &c.,  in  3d.,  6t1.,  and  Is. 
packets,  and  38.  tins.  _  _ 

VOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

are  the  best 
fiiving  immediate  ease  and  re- 
Is  Price  «d.  and 

cliemists. 

none  niark—HY— without  which 

>*ouc  are  gonmu-  lie  sure  and  ask  for  Vo  UNO’S. 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— C03IF0RTING. 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 

An  EVENING  DRINK— CACAOINE. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cacaoine. 
Cacaoiue  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  (Jacaolne  makes  one  of  the 
ligiitest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacaoine,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  fiavour  of  cacao  nibs. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

iri  LAZENBY  und  SON’S 

Jjj  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E."  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietow  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  Wigmore  Btre<*t,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portuian  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed  Elizabeth 
Lazenbf/. 

T,riNAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

I V  Thi.s  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old 
mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 
W H ISKI  E.S,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  red  8e.il,  pink  label,  and  cork 
branded  “  Kiuahun's  .  I.L  .  Whisky.” 

Wholesale  Depot,  Ca  Great  Tllchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  >V.  i 


H.  BOCK-BINKO’S 

Chemical  Manufactory, 

3  CITY  GARDENS,  LONDON,  N. 

BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PAPER 

BLUE,  FOR  Laumdrt  and  Houbkhold 
Purposes. 

This  Blue  needs  no  recommendation;  it  will 
recommend  itself.  Every  lady  who  has  used  it  is 
charmed  with  its  cleanliness,  simplicity,  and 
cheapness. 

Sold  in  Penny  Packets, 

And  is  far  Cheaper  than  any  other  Blue. 

PJINKO’S  BAKING  POWDER, 

J-F  Liebig’s  Pbinciplb. 

Warranted  free  from  Alum. 

Penny  Packets,  and  6d.  and  Is,  Canisters. 

BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PHOENIX 

POWDER. 

Muslins,  or  any  other  Fabrica,  being  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  this  powder  will  not  take  Fire,  thereby 
preventing  danger  to  life. 

In  Canisters,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 

BINKO’S 

PATENT  VICTORIA  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  Lace,  Muslin,  and  Fine  Linen 
Detergent, 

The  superiority  of  this  composition  over  any 
other  preparation  for  the  improvement  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  articles  of  Lace  and  Fancy  Linen 
Clothing,  fcc.,  will  at  once  manifest  itself  where 
care  and  taste  are  displayed  by  the  parties 
using  it. 

In  Canisters,  fid.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

FLUID,  for  cleaning  Window,  Looking, 
Plate,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Glass. 

In  Bottles,  fid.  and  Is. each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  FURNI¬ 
TURE  CREAM,  SWEET  PERFUME. 
And  Superior  to  other  similar  Preparations. 

In  Bottles,  fid.  and  Is.  each. 

BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  RAT  AND 

MOUSE  EXTERMINATOR,  Non-poi¬ 
son  ous. 

In  Id.  Boxes  and  Canisters  at  Is.  each. 
BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

JT  PLATE  POWDER. 

In  1(L  Packets  and  Canisters  fid.  each.  Sold 
everywhere. 

OLLO WAY’S  PILLS  are  decidedly 

the  best  remedy  for  all  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver  and  kidneys.  They 
act  with  BO  decided  an  effect  and  yet  so  gently 
that  people  of  the  most  delicate  constitution  can 
take  them  with  perfect  confidence.  They  do  not 
contain  a  single  grain  of  merciuy  or  other  noxious 
substances,  being  composed  exclusively  of  rare 
balsams.  They  are  therefore  equally  safe  and 
efficacious,  and  as  a  family  medicine  nothing  yet 
invented  or  discovered  can  be  compared  with 
them  for  a  moment.  With  these  inestimable 
pills  at  hand,  tog^ether  with  the  printed  direction 
affixed  to  each  box,  no  other  medical  advice  or 
Assistance  can  be  needed  in  any  ordinary  case  of 
sickness. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
Price  Is.  l|d,  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the 
benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considers  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

^Id  by  all  Medicine  Ven<tors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


DINXEFORD’S  FITHO  HAOITESIA. 

The  Uedicl  Ptofeailoli  for  Thirty  yem  h.ro 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magr'esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  oTOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutiona,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFOSD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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MURRAY’S 

STUDENT’S  MANUALS. 

A  Series  of  Historical  Olass-Books 
for  Advanced  Scholars.  ^ 


MURRAY’S  REPRINTS, 

CROWN  8VO.  CLOTH,  UNIFORM. 


SAUCE— LEA i  PERRIIMS. 

the  “  WOEOESTEBSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connolwaeuni  “  The  only  Good 
S«u^”  Improvef  the  eppetlte,  and  ai^  dlges- 


Aik  for  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  aee  the  Name*  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Tendon; 
and  told  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


DAVID  HUME.  Corrected  and  Continued 
to  1868.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  78. 

Questions.  12mo,  28. 

The  STUDENT’S  CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  HENRY 
H  ALLAM,  LL.  D.  With  the  Author’s  latest 
Additions  and  Corrections.  Post  8to.  w 

[In  the  Press.  ** 

_ EUROPE  ‘  ’*■ 

The  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  the  | 

MIDDLE  AGES,  including  the  Supplemental  ^ 
Notes.  By  HENRY  HALLAM,LL.D.  With  ^ 
the  Author’s  latest  Corrections.  Edited  by  ^ 
WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  Post  8vo.  '  £ 

[In  the  Press.  « 

III.— PRANCE  ii 

The  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  I 

FRANCE.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  j 
Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  * 

Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  78.  6d.  ^ 

IV.— ROME.  1 

(1)  The  Republic.  4 

The  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  | 

ROME.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  # 
Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  DEAN  if 
LIDDELL.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  78.  6d.  jjl 

(2)  The  Empire. 

The  STUDENT’S  GIBBON;  an  Epi-  1 

tome  of  tlie  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  S 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  EDWARD 
GIBBON.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  78.  Cd. 

,  yj _ GREECE  ^ 

The  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  ^ 

GREECE.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  * 
Roman  Conquest  By  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D.  , 
Woodcuts.  I’ost  8vo,  78.  6d.  1 

Questions.  12mo.  28. 

VI.— ANCIENT  HISTORY.  ,  ? 

The  STUDENT’S  ANCIENT  HIS-  '  ? 

TORY  of  the  F’ast.  From  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in-  £ 
eluding  Egypt,  Assyria.  Babylonia,  Media,  J 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  I’hccnicia.  Wood-  * 
cuts.  Post  8vo,  78.  Od. 

VII.-SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

The  STUDENT’S  OLD  TESTAMENT 

H  ISTOlt  Y.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Return 
of  the  .Jews  from  Captivity.  With  60  Maps  ,  :| 
and  Woodcuts,  Post  8vo,  78.  Cd.  4 

The  STUDENTS  NEW  TESTA-  1 

3IEXT  HISTORY.  With  an  Introduction, 
containing  Uie  Connection  of  the  Old  and  jjj. 
New  Testament.  With  40  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts,  I’ost  8vo,  78.  Cd. 

VIII.— LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE.  ,  ^ 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the 

KNGI.I.'ill  I,.4NGUAr.E.  Ity  GEORGE  ■  ^ 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEGH 
ALES 

Of  ths  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  17-19. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL’S 

TABLE  JELLIES  AND  CREAMS. 

Ilf  PINT  AND  QUART  BOTTLES, 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

Calves’  Feet,  Orange,  Lemon,  Novean. 

Madeira,  Vanilla,  etc. 

Retail  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  ; 
Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers, 

OROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 

PURVEYORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  C'lenr  Complexion,  by 
using 

*  THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLET3. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FI  E  L  D,  UPPER  MARSH. 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Detailed  Catalogues  Post  Free  on  application. 


London :  ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  30  Queen 
square,  W.C. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 
LATIN  PRIMER,  AND  LATIN 
EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

In  12mo,  pp.  166,  price  Ilalf-a-Crown, 

rpiIE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN 

-L  PRIMER.  Edited  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Head  Masters  and  now  in  use  in  all  the  Nine  Schools 
named  in  11. M.  Commission,  viz.,  Winchester, 
Eton,  St  Paul’s,  Westminster,  Merchant  Taylor’s, 
Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Harrow,  and  Charter  House. 

“  The  Public  School  Latin  Primer  we  have 
reasons  for  believing  to  be  the  best  Latin  grammar 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  .  .  .  We  have  now 
a  School  Latin  Grammar  eminently  fitted  to 
strengthen  alike  the  young  mind  as  well  as  the 
memory,  by  its  appeal  to  the  reflective  powers ; 
and  such  an  influence  cannot  fail  to  invest  the 
dry  subject  of  grammar  with  an  interest  most 
benefleial  to  the  student's  progress.  The  l*riiner 
has  succeeded  in  its  aim  in  the  opinion  of  all 
unprejudiced  judges,” — London  Review. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIM  ARIA,  Part  I.  First  Series 
of  EXIHICISES  adapted  to  the  above  by  the 
same  Editor,  28.  6d. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  II.  Second 
Series  of  EXERCISES  adapted  to  the  above 
by  tlie  same  Editor,  38.  6d. 

KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  in  ‘  Sub.sidia  Pri- 
maria,*  both  Parts,  price  .Ss.,  supplied  to 
Instructors  only  on  application. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  GRAMMAR, 
being  an  Introduction  to  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

to  follow  in  use  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer,  and  edited,  with  tlie  same  sanction, 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
I’rhner.  I’huo  price  Os. 

[On  Monday  next. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  jire  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  efft‘cting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  tlie  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany 
each  bottle,  price  from  '2s.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  I.ondon,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 

Invalids,  who  (from  a  want  of  practicalknow- 
ledge  of  the  application  of  Electricity  and  Galvan- 
isni}  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  cure 
from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APPARATUS, 
are  invited  to  communicate  directly  with  Mr 
HARRY  LOBB.M.R  C.S.E.,  Surgeon  Electrician, 
fVora  wliom  may  be  obtained  CURATIVE 
KIjECTKICITY  :  by  iMtst  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 
vlUe  street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Forei^  Stock  and  Sliare  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  '20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadnoedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


WAK  CELEBRITIES  of  the 

FRENCH  and  GERMAN  EMPIRES.— 
Messrs  J.  ROZKZ  are  now  publishing  a  SERIES 
of  CARTES  de  VI8ITE  of  the  above.  First 
Series,  FRANCE :  its  Generals  and  Statesmen, 
Ac.  Second  Series.  GERMANY:  its  Warriors 
and  Diplomatists,  A  a  Each  Series  comprises  16 
C  artes,  price  together  3a,  post  free  38.  4d. ;  or 
cither  Series  la  8d.,  post  free  la  lOd. 

London :  fi  Exeter  street,  Strand,  W.C. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 
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Ill 


CITY  OF  LONDON  BONDS. 


NEW  WORKS. 


foreign  cattle  market 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY. 

by  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A.  8vo,  price  28.  Cd. 


Edited 


FOR  THE 


JVIETEOPOLIS. 

(^Act  32  and  33  FtcL,  cap.  70.) 


Xj  O  IN*  O  IP  -G160,000i 


^  .  .  CONTENTS ; 

England  s  War. 

Mfteo*'  Systems.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  r.R.A.8. 
Virgil  as  Translated  by  Dry  den  and  Coningtim. 

The  Eastern  Question. 

Adamnin's  Vision. 

The  Monastery  of  Sumelas.  By  WUli.im  Gifford  Palgrare. 
Prussia  and  Germany.  By  Professor  Pauli,  of  Gottingen. 
Remembrance :  a  I'oem.  l*'rom  the  French  of  AlA^  de  Musset 
Kaye’s  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  Orange  Society.  By  an  Ulster  Protestent. 

The  Crisis  in  France. 


MEMORIALS  of  R.  D.  HAMPDEN,  sometime  Bishoi 


the  markets  committee  of  the  Corporation  of  LONDON 


wi.  iv.  i-rrjiN,  someume  isisnop 

of  Hereford.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  HENRIETTA  HAMPDeA 
8to,  with  Portrait,  price  12a.  [On  Wednesday  next 


MARKET  FOR  THE  MKl  KuruL.i»,  lor  tne  lanaing,  reception. 

and  8laut»hter  of  FOREIGN  Animals,  the  undersigned  is  directed 
hv  the  FINANCE  COBIMTTTEE  of  the  CORPORATION,  acting 
nider  an  Orfer  of  the  said  Court,  to  dispose  of  CITY  BONDS  to  the 
amount  of  120,000/.,  part  of  the  abore  Loan,  for  the  purchase  of  Land 
and  execution  of  Works  in  connection  with  the  Market  aforuaid. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  at  par,  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the 
CORPORATION,  for  sums  of  1,000/.,  SOO/L,  or  100/.  respectivelj,  for  a 
neriod  of  EIGHT  Years,  and  bearing  Interest,  payable  Half-yearly  by 
means  of  Coupons,  at  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  6s. 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

SECURITY. — The  Bonds,  Principal  and  Interest,  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  monies  to  be  receired  by  the  Corporation  under  the  authority  of 
the  above-mentioned  Act,  and  in  the  event  of  those  funds  proving  in- 
suflScient,  then  out  of  the  General  Revenues  of  the  Corporation. 

Parties  desiring  to  tender  for  any  of  the  said  Bonds  must  make  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  (Private  Drawing  Office),  in  the 
form  annexed;  such  appHcatiens  to  be  accompanied  by  a  payment  or 
remittance  to  the  said  BANK  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  applied 
for.  Applications  will  not  be  received  later  than  Three  o’clock  on 
Monday,  the  6th  February. 

Allotment  will  take  place  at  this  Office  by  ROBERT  STAPLE- 
TON,  ^q.,  the  Chairmaa  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  under¬ 
signed,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  February,  and  in  the  event  of  an  amount 
greater  than  the  sum  of  120,000/.  being  offered,  a  rateable  allotment 
(not  less  than  100/.  in  any  case)  will  be  made  to  each  applicant. 


MEMOIR  of  G.  E.  L.  COTTON,  D.D.,  Bisho 

Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his  JoumaL 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs  COTTON.  8va  with  Portrait! 
price  188.  [On  Wednes^y  next. 


The  PLAYGROUND*  of  EUROPE.  By  LESLIE 

STEPHEN,  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Post  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  Wliymper.  [Nearly  ready. 


lERNE:  A  Tale.  By  W.  STEUABT  TRENCH. 

Author  of  ‘ Realities  of  Irish  Life.’  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  21a  ^ 

[On  Friday  next 


TANCRED;  or,  The  New  Crusade.  By  the  Ritrht 

Hon.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volrae. 
Crown  8vo,  price  68.  [On  Tuesday  next. 


EAST  and  WEST.  Edited  by  the  Countess  SPENCER. 

Reprinted  from  ’Fraser’s  Magazine,*  with  an  Appendix.  Crown 
8vo,  price  6s. 


SUNDAY  OCCUPATION :  a  Series  of  Questions  on 

Scr^turc  History.  By  THOMAS  GRIBBLE,  Author  of  ’Judged 
by  His  Words,’  &c,  Fcap.  8vo,  Sa.  6d. 


HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNE. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  L  and 
11.  8ro,  price  SOs. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Year  1866.  By  C.  D.  YONGE.  New  Edition,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next 


their  Letters  of  Allotment  and  Bank  of  England  Deposit  Receipts  ;  snch 
SCRIP  RECEIPTS  will  be  exchanged  fur  BONDS,  so  soon  as  they 
shall  have  been  sealed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

Interest  will  commence  to  run  from  the  dates  of  payment  iu  full, 
respectively. 

Printed  forms  of  application  will  be  furnbhed  at  this  Office  and  at 
the  Bank  of  England. 

BENJAMIN  SCOTT, 

ChamberUin. 

Chamber  of  London,  Guildhall,  26th  January,  1871. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  £3  128. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for 

the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  Edited,  with 
the  same  sanction,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 
12mo,  price  Oe.  [On  Monday  next. 


A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR, 

intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  I’ublic  School  Latin  Primer.  By 
£.  ST  JOHN  PARRY,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  12mo,  price 


38.  6d. ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  Accidence,  2i.  6d.  Syntax,  28. 


[FOR3I  OF  APPLICATION.] 

LOAN,  iJ160,000. 

FOEEIGN  CATTLE  MAEKET 


SELECT  LETTERS  of  PLINY;  Latin  Text,  with 

English  Notes,  Life  of  the  Author,  Indices,  &c.  By  A.  J.  CHURCH, 
M.A.,  and  W.  J.  BKODUIBB,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  price  68. 


FOR  THE 


METROPOLIS. 

{xUt  32  and  33  Fic/.,  cap,  70.) 


A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.,  8to,  25b. 

STEB BING’S  ANALYSIS  of  MILL’S  LOGIC.  Second 

Edition.  ]2mo,  3s.  6d. 

KILLICK’S  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  MILL’S  LOGIC. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Od. 


ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

N.  GRIFFIN.  (Being  the  Fourth  Work  of  the  New  Series  of  Text- 
Books  of  Science,  Natural  and  i’hysical,  edited  by  Professor  T.  M. 
GOODEVE,  M.A.)  Small  8vo,  price  38.  6d. 


To  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London. 

Sir, 

I  hereby  tender  the  sum  of 

Pounds,  by  way  of  Deposit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  of 


The  SUN :  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.K.A.S.  Crown  8to, 
with  10  Plates  (7  Coloured)  and  107  Drawings  on  Wood,  14s. 


Pounds,  on  account  of  the  Loan  of  120,000/.,  part  of  160,000/.,  to  bo  raised 
oy  the  CORPORATION  OF  LONDON,  for  the  purchase  of  Lands  and 
ne  Execution  of  Works  connected  with  the  MARKET  for  the  landing, 
Pn7ia“’  slaughter  of  FOREIGN  Animals  for  the  METRO- 

ULis,  and  I  request  that  City  Bonds  may  be  delivered  to  me,  or  to  my 
thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  in 
pect  of  the  said  Loan,  which  has  been  made  public  ;  vix., 

[7  ~  —  Bonds  for  £1,000  each  — 

_  - - Bonds  for  £600  each -  ..... 

'  Bonds  for  £100  each - 


with  10  Plates  (7  Coloured)  and  107  Drawing  on  Wood,  14s. 

[On  February  6. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a  Description  of  the 

Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  ’  Homes  without  Hands.*  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut 
lUostrations.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  [On  Tuesday  next. 


DR  DOBELL’S  REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of 

PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  MEDICINE,  In  Different  P«-t8 
of  the  World.  Contributed  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coadjutors. 
VoL  II.  for  the  year  1870.  8vo,  price  188.  [Nearly  ready. 


M’CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE. 

New  Edition,  with  Supplement  to  the  Preseirt  Date,  by  HUGH 
G.  REID.  8vo,  priced  The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price 


Name,  in  full . 

Address,  in  full . 

Quality  or  Description. 


COLONIAL  QUESTIONS  pressing  for  Immediate 

Solution  in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Empire.  Papers  and 


Letters  by  R.  A.  MACFIE,  M.P.  8vo,  price  Is. 


Dated  this . day  of . 


London:  LONGMANS^  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER* 
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Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling;, 

rilHE  TEM  PLE  BAR  MAGAZINf 

i  FOR  FEBRUARY.  * 

CONTENTI :  . 

1.  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?  By  Mrs  EdwardM 
Author  of  ‘  Archie  Lovell.’ 

Chap.  VIII.  The  Book  of  Martyrs. 

3.  High-class  Slang. 

3.  Abraham’s  Saerilice.  By  M.M.  Erckmann-Ch*. 

trian.  ^ 

4.  Letters  from  India.  By  the  Hon.  Emilv 

5.  The  Landlord  of  “The  Sun.’’  By  WilS 

Gilbert,  Author  of  ‘Shirley  Half  Asyff 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


13  OaSAT  Ma«lboboccii  stbext. 


HTJEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  fortnightly  review 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MOBLEY. 

COlfTENTS  : 

The  ElTacement  of  England.  By  Frederick 
Harrison. 

Our  D^ences :  a  National  or  a  Standing  Army  ? 

By  Professor  Caimea 
Edgar  Quinet  By  Edward  Dowden. 

The  I^rk  Wood.  By  William  Morris. 

Old  Criticisms  on  Old  Plays  and  Old  Players.  By 
the  Hon.  Robert  Lytton. 

A  Heterodox  View  of  the  Eastern  Question.  By 
Humphrey  Sandwith,  C.B. 

The  Boardirg-out  of  Pauper  Children.  By 
Henry  Fu  rcett,  M.P. 

Anne  Fumes.^.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Trouble.’ 

Some  Books  of  the  Month.  By  Sheldon  Amos. 

i^LEMENT  MAROT,  and  other 

Studies.  By  HENRY  MOBLEY.  2  voU., 


without  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  their  varied 
contents.  The  Dook  contains  a  series  of  sketches 
of  amusing  scenes  and  incidents  out  of  the  records 
of  Oxforo;  and  a  large  amount  of  interesting  in¬ 
formation.  Mr  JesOTeson  is  par  excellence,  a 
popular  writer.  He  chooses  what  is  picturesque 
and  of  general  interest.’*-- AthenKum. 

“The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book 
about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been  written,  whilst 
tiMse  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons 
of  Alma  Mater  they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  leas 
interest  by  the  general  reader.’’— Post 

•  VOL8.  3  AND  4  OF 

HEE  MAJESTT’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

•  HEPWOBTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  Permission  to  the  Queen.  Completing 
the  Work.  [On  February  3. 

FAIR  FRAVCE.  Impressions  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax.' 
1  vol.,  8vo,  IM. 

*  “  A  book  of  value  and  importance.  It  is  very 
agreeable  reading.  It  is  bright  and  mirited,  and 
erinces  the  acuteness  of  perception  ana  the  powers 
of  observation  of  the  writer. —Post. 

LODOE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
Patronage  of  Her  Maiesty,  corrected  by  the 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 
FEBRUARY,  1871.  No.  DCLXIV.  Priec 

28.  6d. 

CONTENTS : 

What  We  may  Learn. 

Frank  Marshall— Part  1. 

Narrative  of  the  Red  River  Expedition.— Con¬ 
clusion. 

lx>rd  I^ttelton's  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford  on  the  Study  of  Greek. 

Fair  to  Sw. — Part  II. 

Cornelius  O’Dowd. 

Who  primed  Prince  Gortschakoff?— 
The  Healing  Measure— The  Shadows 
Before. 

New  Year’s  M  usings. 

Coloured  Glass.— Amicable  Relationa— 
Dead  Sea  Fruit. — Before  Paris. 
Wake,  England  Wake  I 
Position  of  the  Government 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


All  round  the  world.  By 

PARKER  GILLMORE,  “UBIQUE.’’  1 
yoL,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  78.  Od. 
From  the  Spectator,  Jan.  31. 

"Mr  Gillmore  gives  us  some  capital  sporting 
adventures  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  .  .  . 

The  volume  is  furnished  with  some  very  spirited 
illustrations  by  Mr  S.  1*.  Hall.’’ 


ROBA  DE  ROMA.  By  W.  W. 

STORY.  A  New  Edition,  the  Sixth,  in 
1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  price  lOs.  Od. 


170REIGN  ARMIES  and  HOME 

1?  RESERVES.  Republished  by! permission 
from  the  ‘  Times.'  By  t'apt.  C.  B.  BKA.CKEN- 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  FEBRUARY  (price  3s.  Gd.)  contains  the 
following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS ; 

I.  Our  Pets,  after  P.  J.  E.  Castan. 

II.  Borrowdale,  after  S.  Bough,  R.8.A. 

III.  Hero,  from  the  Statue  by  J.  Durhan, 
A.K.A. 

Literary  Contributions: — ^The  Imperial  Mano- 
factory  of  Alosaics  at  St  Petersburg;  Stately 
Homes  of  Eugland — Haddon  Hall,  illustrated: 
British  Artists— Benjamin  W.  Leader,  illustrated; 
Merchants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  illustrated;  Strat- 
ford-oii-Avon  Shakspere  Museum,  illustrated; 
Notices  of  various  Exhibitions ;  &c.  &c. 

And  several  other  Articles  relating  to  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  Volume  for  1870  is  now  ready,  price 
318.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London  ;  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  26  Ivy  lane.  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


In  4  thick  vols.,  8vo,  illustrated  with  730 
Engravings,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
Price  £1  Hs.  Od.,  cloth, 

HONE’S  YEAR  BOOK,  EVERY 

DAY  BOOK,  AND  TABLE  BOOK. 

“  To  him  (William  Hone)  we  owe  those  capital 
Table  Books,  Every  Day  Books,  and  Year  Books, 
full  of  anecdote,  quaint  research,  and  folk-lore, 
which  have  amused  and  instructed  so  many 
thousands.’’— Corubill  Magazine. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapsidc,  E.C.  . 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  Sheridan  le 

FANU,  Author  of  '  Uncle  Silos,’  &c.  3  vols. 

MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  ‘  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

“This  is  the  best  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  novels.  It  is 
a  lK>ok  of  extraordinary  interest,  vivacitv,  and 
power.  The  narrative  is  worked  out  with  tno  skill 
only  attained  by  great  genius  and  with  the  fidelity 
to  real  life  which  nas  reminded  so  many  readers 
of  De  Foe.’’— John  Bull. 

XT  LITTLE  LAST.  3  vols. 

The  Times.— “  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascina¬ 
tion  about  the  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style.  She  has  a  decided  gift  for  de¬ 
picting  character;  while  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  scattered  up  and  down  the  book  convey 
a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader.’’ 

“  This  book  is  full  of  life  and  colour.  Its  scenes 
portray  the  experiences  of  a  mind  well  stored  to 
Begin  with,  and  quick  to  receive  impressions  of 
grace  and  beauty.  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  whole  book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting 
in  both  character  and  story.’’ — Saturday  Review. 

TWO  FAIR  DAUGHTERS.  By 

PERCY  FI  rZOERALD.  M.A.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  attractive  and  enthralling  tale,  spark¬ 
ling  with  wit,  and  Bill  of  incident  and  adventure. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  Mr 
Fitzgerald's  pen.  The  character  of  the  Doctor  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  his  daughters  are  as  charming 
heroines  as  novel  readers  could  desire.’’— Sun. 

SIR  HARRY  HOTSPUR.  By 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  1  vol.,  lOs.  fid. 

“In  this  novel  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
▼igour,  and  the  book  may  do  good  to  many  readers 
of  both  sexes.’’— Times. 

DRAWN  from  LIFE.  By  Archibald 

FORRES,  Special  Military  Correspondent  of 
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